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Editor’s Note 


Francesco Guicciardini, the foremost Renaissance historian, is appropriately 
the focus of the second issue of Annali dTItalianistica, which appears in the wake 
of the fifth centenary of the statesman’s birth. As the only initiative of this nature 
on the North American continent, this monograph intends to pay homage to the 
man and take a closer look at his writings, to reassess recent scholarship, and 
to suggest new directions for the future. This issue is remarkable also for another 
reason, namely, the commendable collaboration of historians and literary critics, 
who in these pages are jointly searching for a deeper understanding of Guicciar- 
dini the man and the writer. 

An extensive and illuminating review of Guicciardini criticism in modern 
literature, Peter Bondanella’s essay appropriately opens the issue and accurately 
traces the major steps in the scholarly appreciation and understanding of the 
Florentine writer. While holding that the fundamental outline of Guicciardini’s 
career and writings is clear to modern scholars, Bondanella nevertheless points 
out directions in which the debate over the significance of Guicciardini’s his- 
torical methodology, political ideology, and narrative style can continue to 
develop. 

Donald J. Wilcox’s essay traces the development of the fundamental aspects 
in the humanist tradition of historiography from Bruni, Scala, Poggio, and 
Machiavelli to Guicciardini. Disagreement among scholars concerning Guic- 
ciardini’s relationship to the humanist tradition of historical writing can be re- 
solved when one considers that tradition not as static but rather as dynamic, 
leading to sixteenth-century historians. The author sees two important develop- 
ments in the later humanist writers: an attempt to include a large variety of moral 
lessons and a heightened interest in tangible details. Guicciardini carried on 
these trends and created a narrative where change is more fully integrated into 
the analysis and where personal and political elements contribute to a dynamic 
picture of the past. 

T. C. Price Zimmermann focuses on Guicciardini’s and Giovio’s manifold 
relationships during their long careers and in their writings in order to shed light 
on significant interchanges of ideas between the two historians. Although the 
author concludes that mutual influences cannot be demonstrated beyond any 
shadow of doubt, he nevertheless points out several important parallels and 
similarities between the two historians. He also emphasizes some archival evi- 
dence which reveals that Guicciardini, well before he finished his masterpiece, 
encountered Giovio’s mature historical thought and narrative method. 
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Focusing on a historical event of 1499, the execution of Paolo Vitelli, Fredi 
Chiappelli moves on to examine Guicciardini’s and Machiavelli’s different inter- 
pretation of the same fact, within the context of the two historians’ divergence 
in political analysis. The essay thus reveals interesting and important relation- 
ships which emerge from the chronological sequence of the two historians’ 
writings which Chiappelli takes into consideration. The conclusion persuasively 
suggests that Guicciardini’s Considerazioni contribute toward the scholar’s under- 
standing of the genesis of one of Machiavelli’s Discorsi. 

The essay by Gustavo Costa focuses primarily on cultural and philosophical 
aspects of Guicciardini’s work. Although the historian’s skepticism has misled 
some interpreters into considering him a modern rationalist, some scholars, 
such as Chabod, Cecchi, and Ridolfi, have insisted on the medieval side of the 
writer's personality. A believer in the existence of Neoplatonic daemons, Guic- 
ciardini included the experience of supernatural phenomena in his concept of ex- 
perimental knowledge. He also shared the Hermetic mentality of some of his 
contemporaries. In this context, Ficino’s astrological medicine constitutes the 
core of the political theory expounded in Guicciardini’s Dialogo del reggimento 
di Firenze. 

Vincenzo De Caprio deals with three writings which reflect very closely the 
changes caused on Guicciardini by the events which led to the Sack of Rome 
in 1527. Thus the author’s close analysis of the Accusatoria, Defensoria, and 
especially Consolatoria reveals that Guicciardini’s personal crisis affected also 
his approach to political theory and marked his keen interest in the employment 
of reason in contexts which seem to defy any rational methods. All this—De 
Caprio argues—dissolves some of the categories typical of the Renaissance but 
also anticipates the reconquest of a form of rationalism which is, however, more 
disenchanted and less optimistic. 

The three folowing essays deal effectively with certain aspects of the Ricordi. 
Nancy S. Struever focuses on the proverbial form of the maxims by means of 
an analysis which brings into play ancient and contemporary approaches to pro- 
verbial writings. According to Struever, Guicciardini exploits the form of the 
ricordo as both a cognitive strategy and moral act, in so far as the proverb 
represents a sign system which reorients the reader to a political and moral real- 
ity. Hence the author argues the essential unity of the Ricordi, which she sees 
in the constraints of proverbial form. Mark Phillips studies the maxims in order 
to show the continuities of Guicciardini’s interests and methods in both the 
Ricordi and Storia dTtalia. The substantial thematic unity which Phillips sees in 
both works is not matched, however, by specific textual dependency. Never- 
theless, the author holds that the Ricordi make a particular contribution to Guic- 
ciardini’s masterpiece, the Storia dTtalia, within which they stand as a pole of 
discourse. Finally, Pier Massimo Forni scrutinizes the Ricordi from a different 
perspective, namely, in so far as the maxims strike the reader as precepts. He 
not only analyzes their peculiar style and diverse grammatical construction, 
which is seen as “definite,” “indefinite,” and “explicit,” but he also illustrates 
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Guicciardini’s preceptive mentality, which brings about a heightened presence 
of such precepts in the latter redactions of the Ricordi. 

In conclusion, varied as they are in their specific interests and methodological 
approaches, the nine essays constitute a highly valuable and timely contribution 
to the understanding of Guicciardini the man, the historian, and the writer. 

Looking ahead and in keeping with the policy already established with the 
first issue, the editors and members of the Advisory Board are happy to announce 
the next two topics of Ad/. The 1985 issue will pay homage to Alessandro Man- 
zoni in the second centenary of his birth. Moving away from the practice of 
centennial celebrations followed thus far, in 1986 Ad/ will focus on a genre, the 
autobiography, in its theoretical aspects and historical manifestations. As in the 
past, the editors welcome contributions to either issue. With this issue, the jour- 
nal will also host a new section, Reviews and Notes, which will feature reviews 
of studies on the topics already treated or to be treated in Ad/ as well as biblio- 
graphical notes and comments from the readers. It is the hope of everyone in- 
volved with the journal, therefore, that Ad/ will thus continue to fulfill its pur- 
pose also in the future, namely, to bring together scholars from America and 
Europe in their search for a deeper understanding of Italian literature and 
culture. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2010 with funding from 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


http://www. archive.org/details/annaliditalianis21984univ 


PETER BONDANELLA 


Francesco Guicciardini in 
Modern Critical Literature 


Guicciardini’s place in Italian and European literary history owes as much to 
extraliterary factors as it does to a reasoned assessment of the merits of his 
works. Given the peculiar publication history of his works, a comprehensive 
view of Guicciardini’s contributions to Italian Renaissance culture was perhaps 
not even possible until only very recently. It is too often forgotten that Guicciar- 
dini’s critical reputation was originally based upon a small portion of his total 
work—only the Storia diItalia was ever published in its entirety during the 
Renaissance. The editio princeps appeared in Florence in 1561, followed in 
rapid succession by translations in Latin and all the major European languages. 
Thus, Guicciardini’s reputation rested solely upon his magisterial history of Italy 
from the time of its publication until the mid-nineteenth century, and critics or 
scholars remained unaware that other works of great interest were yet to be 
discovered in the Guicciardini family archives and to be edited for publication. 
These would include all of Guicciardini’s voluminous correspondence, his Ri- 
cordi, his Considerazioni sui “Discorsi” del Machiavelli, his several discourses 
on Florentine government, and two historical works—Le cose fiorentine and 
Storie fiorentine. In short, before the nineteenth century, Guicciardini’s stature 
aS a major writer was imposssible to analyze accurately. 

The publication of the ten volume edition of Guicciardini’s almost complete 
works by Giuseppe Canestrini between 1857 and 1867 set the stage for an im- 
mediate and radical reevaluation of Guicciardini’s importance to Renaissance 
culture, although the implications of these archival discoveries have become 
clearly evident only during the last decade. I say almost complete because an 
early historical work, Le cose fiorentine, had yet to be discovered by the dean 
of Guicciardini scholars, Roberto Ridolfi, and would remain unknown until the 
mid-twentieth century. Canestrini’s edition appeared at a fateful moment, during 
the height of the Risorgimento and its struggle to unify a modern Italy. Guicciar- 
dini’s hitherto unpublished works represented a gold mine of information about 
Italy’s most glorious historical epoch, and it was only natural that Italians of the 
last century would wish to reexamine their traditions in the light of their recent 
struggle for national independence and unification. Particular attention was paid 
to the Renaissance during this period of national soul-searching, for educated 
Italians needed an answer to a vexing question: How had Italy fallen from the 
cultural, political, and economic hegemony over Europe in the Renaissance to 
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a position of servility and dependence? What flaw of national character made 
this tragedy possible? The answer to this complex question was to influence 
Guicciardini’s critical reputation for almost a century. 

In response to Canestrini’s discoveries, two early interpretations appeared in 
France and in Italy which would continue to dominate the critical literature for 
some years to come: a French book by Eugene Benoist,! and a critical essay en- 
titled “L’uomo del Guicciardini” by Francesco De Sanctis (1865), the thesis of 
which was later incorporated into the immensely influential Storia della let- 
teratura italiana (1870-71).2 While Benoist’s study is one of the first to examine 
all of Guicciardini’s writings, it nevertheless pronounces a negative judgment on 
them. In fact, he agrees with Montaigne’s earlier pronouncement that Guicciar- 
dini must have had some serious personal flaw to see only self-interest in the 
mechanisms of human history. It was De Sanctis’ judgment which was to carry 
more weight. 

De Sanctis admits that the Storia d7Ttalia must be considered one of the most 
important works ever written by an Italian in terms of its intellectual power; he 
nevertheless bases much of his influential opinion of Guicciardini upon a reading 
of the Ricordi. And in raising this collection of philosophical maxims to a posi- 
tion ranking alongside Guicciardini’s major historical work, De Sanctis signals 
the path for several generations of critics. However, De Sanctis views Guicciar- 
dini from the perspective of the Risorgimento. In his opinion, the Italians of the 
High Renaissance (and he considered Guicciardini a perfect representative of his 
times and his class) abandoned spiritual values, the love for liberty or freedom, 
and the desire to sacrifice themselves for a noble cause; in the place of these high 
ideals was self-interest, Guicciardini’s particulare. Guicciardini, like Machi- 
avelli, wanted to see Italy freed from the clutches of the priests and foreigners, 
but unlike Machiavelli he was incapable of following his ideals when they 
clashed with his self-interest. If Machiavelli's exhortation at the conclusion of 
Il principe to free Italy from the barbarians was taken (erroneously) to signify 
a precursor to the Risorgimento’s unification of Italy under a Savoy dynasty, 
Guicciardini’s attitude did not suit a generation tested by prison, exile, and war 
to achieve political independence. De Sanctis viewed Guicciardini’s perspective 
not only as a personal defect in his character but as a flaw in the national char- 
acter as well: fools such as Machiavelli were too few, while the “wise” men such 
as Guicciardini were too many; and while individuals such as Guicciardini may 
prosper, a nation of such people can only meet with disaster. 

While De Sanctis established a point of view on Guicciardini’s works which 
employed the writer’s motives and biographical information to call into question 
the morality of his ideas, other scholars abroad were more interested in Guic- 
ciardini’s place in the development of historiography. In particular, the German 
scholars Leopold von Ranke? and, later, Eduard Fueter* attempted, with re- 
markable success, to place Guicciardini in a broader framework which analyzed 
his achievements somewhat more dispassionately than had De Sanctis. In their 
writings we witness the first phase of interest in Guicciardini’s contributions to 
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Renaissance historiography, a scholarly topic which has been revived in recent 
years. 

In the first half of the twentieth century Guicciardini scholarship was char- 
acterized by several developments: an increasingly complex perspective on the 
composition of the two major works, the Ricordi and the Storia dTtalia; a major 
reconsideration of Guicciardini’s critical fortune in European culture; the publi- 
cation of important critical editions of Guicciardini’s writings; and the ap- 
pearance of a number of general works which aimed at a synthesis of the writer’s 
life and works. In 1926, for example, Andréi Otetea published a French mono- 
graph on Guicciardini’s life and writings which, although now rendered some- 
what unreliable due to recent archival discoveries, was for its time a rather 
valuable study.° Other equally general interpretations, although less reliable and 
less useful today, include works by Luigi Malagodi’—a somewhat shallow 
biographical treatment of Guicciardini, now rendered obsolete— Vito Vitale,’ 
and Ugo Spirito,* who produced an interesting comparison of Guicciardini with 
Machiavelli, continuing this always fascinating argument which had entered the 
critical literature with De Sanctis. 

None of these studies, however, made as original a contribution to the critical 
literature as that of an American, Vincenzo Luciani, whose Francesco Guicciar- 
dini and his European Reputation presented a monumental overview of Guic- 
ciardini’s reception within Italy and abroad—a work which remains even today 
the single indispensable treatment of the topic.? Luciani’s book finally received 
an Italian translation over a decade after its initial appearance in English, and 
it has been a standard work for any scholar interested in Guicciardini since that 
day. A model for scrupulous scholarship, comprehensive treatment, and careful 
erudition, this study constitutes one of the best examples of a type of research, 
a writer’s reception abroad, which is no longer so popular today. 

Luciani’s analysis of the complexities behind the growth of Guicciardini’s 
European reputation made a greater original contribution to our knowledge 
about the Florentine writer than did the various general works on his life and 
writings; however, philological discoveries and theories about the composition 
of Guicciardini’s two major works made perhaps the most lasting impression 
upon this century’s scholarship. In the case of Guicciardini’s Storia dTtalia, 
Roberto Ridolfi’s important treatment of the work’s genesis and composition 
would lay the groundwork for any future treatment of the evolution of Guic- 
ciardini’s historiography.'° According to Ridolfi’s thesis, the work was begun 
around 1534 (and not in 1528-29 as Benedetto Varchi claimed) as a less com- 
prehensive narrative of historical events ocurring between 1525-26. Three man- 
uscripts of this “false start” exist, and the material was later incorporated into 
Book XVI of the historical work that was eventually published. Then Guicciar- 
dini began dictating to his secretary a different history, which returned to 1490 
as a starting point and of which several versions exist in manuscript with auto- 
graph corrections. Finally, the last copy (presently in the Biblioteca Lauren- 
ziana) was dictated in 1539 after the author suffered a serious attack of apoplexy. 
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Although the last four books were completed without receiving a final revision, 
the entire work stands as a completed and unfragmentary whole and was, unlike 
all Guicciardini’s other works, very definitely intended for publication. His 
death in 1540 hindered these plans, but the papers were saved by the family until 
the eventual publication in 1561 of the first printed edition of the history which 
made its author famous. 

The problems surrounding the composition of the Ricordi are even more 
complex and their suggested solutions even more uncertain and debatable. Un- 
like the history of Italy, this work was never completed for publication during 
Guicciardini’s lifetime (indeed, we are uncertain whether he ever intended it to 
see the light of day). Moreover, his maxims were collected in a bewildering 
series of manuscripts, one of which was apparently given away in 1561 by a 
relative, causing some of the maxims to appear in print during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is largely due to the work of Michele Barbi!! and Mario Fubini,'? later 
followed closely by the magnificent editorial work of Raffaele Spongano,!? that 
we have come to understand the history of the composition of the Ricordi. Two 
notebooks in Guicciardini’s hand (known as Q1 and Q2) contain some 29 max- 
ims. A more comprehensive autograph manuscript, manuscript B, retains the Q2 
maxims in their original order with a total of 181 ricordi. The final version, C, 
contains 221 maxims and dates from 1530; 91 maxims in it are completely 
original and are not contained in B. The result of the scholarly efforts by Barbi, 
Fubini, and Spongano was to prove that another manuscript (A) once existed, 
which is no longer extant but was probably a version of the one given away by 
a family member in 1561. 

The controversy over Guicciardini’s methods of composition had important 
consequences for the preparation of critical editions of his various writings (most 
of the autograph manuscripts of which, with a few notable exceptions, are con- 
served in the family archives in Florence). By the end of the war in 1945, a 
number of major critical editions had been prepared under the direction of 
Roberto Palmarocchi, whose scholarly work was particularly important for 
Guicciardini’s minor dialogues or treatises and his autobiographical writings. '4 
In addition, there appeared an important edition of the Storia dTtalia edited by 
Costantino Panigada.'* Even more useful an undertaking was the beginning of 
a complete edition of Guicciardini’s voluminous correspondence, edited by 
Roberto Palmarocchi and Pier Giorgio Ricci, which began to appear in 1938 and 
is still in the process of reaching completion.'® But the greatest surprise was 
Roberto Ridolfi’s discovery of a hitherto unknown work, an incomplete history 
of Florence which Ridolfi entitled Le cose fiorentine.'’ 

This discovery changed entirely the way scholars looked at Guicciardini’s in- 
tellectual development. This work, begun around 1527, almost two decades 
after the composition of his earlier Storie fiorentine, was left unfinished when 
Guicciardini turned to work on his masterpiece, the Storia dTtalia. As far as we 
can tell, the narrative was to have begun around the Ciompi revolt and to have 
continued until around 1494. While the first Florentine history owes a great debt 
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to the medieval chronicles of the city, this second effort reveals that Guicciardini 
was profoundly influenced by humanist views of historiography. In particular, 
Ridolfi’s research and the resulting critical edition demonstrated the extent to 
which Guicciardini employed new and more modern historical methodology 
than any of his contemporaries, Machiavelli included. Rather than continuing a 
single narrative source, Guicciardini sifted patiently through both primary and 
secondary sources, having archival materials at his disposal. In brief, his writing 
was far closer to the kind of work we now call historical research than that of 
any other man before his lifetime. 

Guicciardini studies since 1945 have been characterized by a number of new 
critical perspectives, which slowly shifted from a predominantly Italian per- 
spective to a wider, European or even trans-Atlantic one. For the purposes of 
this survey article, we may distinguish several specific areas in which the great- 
est contributions have been made during this period: work on Guicciardini’s bi- 
ography and his immediate family; the analysis of Guicciardini’s minor works 
and their place in the genesis of the greater history and his maxims; Guicciar- 
dini’s place in the tradition of humanist historiography; Guicciardini’s style; and 
finally (and not the least in importance), translations of Guicciardini’s various 
works. 

Through the efforts of several tireless workers engaged in the Guicciardini 
family archives (especially Roberto Ridolfi), we now know far more about Guic- 
ciardini’s life and his immediate family circle than ever before. Ridolfi’s Vita di 
Francesco Guicciardini, which first appeared in 1960, was translated into En- 
glish in 1968 and has recently been revised and reissued in Italian. Ridolfi’s work 
established a masterful critical biography which remains the single most impor- 
tant research tool for any serious scholar.!* Ridolfi’s life of Guicciardini may be 
less compelling than his companion volume on Machiavelli, but it is a gold mine 
of information, ideas, and perspectives no scholar can afford to ignore. The late 
Conte Paolo Guicciardini, a worthy descendant of the Florentine historian, was 
most active in organizing the family archives (where most of Guicciardini’s 
papers and manuscripts are still conserved), making them available to scholars, 
and publishing a number of quite useful works on his ancestor which were based 
upon the extensive holdings of Guicciardini translations and editions in the Guic- 
ciardini family library. In particular, his two volumes on English and French 
translations of the Storia dTtalia remain of value. Perhaps even more intriguing 
is a discussion of the history of the Guicciardini family palazzo (on Via Guicciar- 
dini next to the Palazzo Pitti), with a minutely detailed account of its many 
alterations and a description of its library and archives.}° 

Archival studies of the family documents have revealed a good deal of in- 
teresting historical information, since the Guicciardini family archives are among 
the most completely preserved in Florence. In 1953, Nicolai Rubinstein published 
an important article which established clear links between the traditional family 
diaries composed by the patrician families of Florence (including Francesco’s 
family) and Guicciardini’s first attempts at the composition of history in the 
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Storie fiorentine.*® Even more interesting data arose from a major analysis of 
private wealth in Renaissance Florence by Richard A. Goldthwaite.?! This com- 
parative study of four major patrician families provides a very detailed descrip- 
tion of how the various members of the Guicciardini family made their fortunes, 
how their riches were invested, and how their wealth fluctuated over the course 
of time. A briefer but excellent article several years later by Randolph Starn fur- 
nishes a useful supplement to Goldthwaite’s groundbreaking work by focusing 
upon the economic relationships between Francesco and his brothers.?? 

While attention was being focused upon Guicciardini’s biography and family 
background with fresh discoveries from the archives, two Italian works and one 
German study offered rich hypotheses concerning the development of Guicciar- 
dini’s thought and new documentation on the political and cultural context of his 
works. In an important book, Vittorio De Caprariis moved away from the tradi- 
tional emphasis upon the Ricordi and examined the slow progression in Guic- 
ciardini’s life from minor political dialogues and treatises or urban histories to 
the Storia dTtalia.*? De Caprariis was perhaps the first scholar to direct our at- 
tention to the fact that Guicciardini was a serious political thinker with concrete 
proposals for constitutional changes in Florence and that his subsequent fame as 
a historian was more the result of a “conversion” from politics to history brought 
about by the course of events rather than by choice. In much the same vein, Raf- 
faello Ramat published another masterful overview of Guicciardini’s works, em- 
phasizing their political content and Guicciardini’s efforts to reconstruct the 
Florentine constitution.*4 For Ramat, however, the Ricordi remain a crucial mo- 
ment in the intellectual formation of the historian. In fact, the Storia d7talia 
represents an enlargement of the negative vision of the maxims, a grandiose 
work which gives historical credibility to the cynical principles collected in the 
writer’s private notebooks never intended for publication. For Ramat, the struc- 
ture of the Storia dTtalia consciously presents the fate of Renaissance Italy in 
a tragic light, and it is this stoic perspective upon human history which con- 
stitutes Guicciardini’s originality. 

Without any doubt, however, the most important book from the decade im- 
mediately following the war must be considered Rudolf von Albertini’s Das 
florentinische Staatsbewusstsein im Ubergang von der Republik zum Prinzipat 
(1955), which received an Italian translation only in 1970 and remains still 
unavailable in English.?> With a masterful sense of perspective, von Albertini 
traced the evolution of the city of Florence from the rule of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and Savonarola through the republic of Machiavelli and Soderini to the establish- 
ment of a Medici dynasty. In the process, von Albertini provided the most ex- 
haustive analysis to date (including an appendix of documents of approximately 
200 pages) of the constitutional debates and political issues which motivated all 
historians or political theorists of the period, Guicciardini included. As a result 
of von Albertini’s study, much of which had traditionally passed for original 
thinking in the works of a Machiavelli or a Guicciardini, for example, was now 
seen as part of a larger constitutional debate in which other voices had interest- 
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ing, if not so celebrated, points of view. Furthermore, von Albertini’s com- 
prehensive survey of the interrelationship between the historical events and the 
many treatises, histories, discourses, and dialogues the period produced enabled 
the scholar to distinguish true originality from mere reflections on preexisting 
traditions in political philosophy. Without his work, the studies of Felix Gilbert 
or J. G. A. Pocock—to mention only a few scholars who followed in his foot- 
steps— would have been impossible. 

Following von Albertini’s lead, a number of important studies by F. Gilbert, 
Emanuella Lugnani Scarano, and J. G. A. Pocock focused upon Guicciardini’s 
relationship to the political crises of his times and their influences on his various 
historical or political writings. Gilbert’s Machiavelli and Guicciardini: Politics 
and History in Sixteenth-Century Florence may, in some respects, be said to 
represent a worthy successor to De Sanctis’ earlier juxtaposition of these two 
great Florentine writers.*° Gilbert viewed the period which produced both writers 
as one of recurrent political crises, to which each theorist responded in pro- 
foundly different ways. Gilbert’s interpretation of Guicciardini thus results from 
a wider vision of sixteenth-century Florentine and European politics. Primarily 
interested in Guicciardini’s progress from his early works to his mature 
historical masterpiece, the Storia dTtalia, Gilbert believes that Guicciardini was 
the first important historian to reject using history to demonstrate general rules 
of conduct. Since history did not reveal a pattern for him, the historian could 
turn his attention to factual correctness and, more importantly, to constant change. 
As a result, history began to take on its own, independent meaning. Thus Guic- 
ciardini serves as both the last great expression of classical historiography and 
the first great work of modern historiography. 

Interested as he was in Guicciardini’s role as historiographer, Gilbert paid lit- 
tle attention to the minor political treatises, dialogues, and maxims. These too- 
often neglected “minor” works, as well as the Ricordi, were treated in much 
greater detail, following von Albertini’s lead, by E. Lugnani Scarano in several 
important articles,’’ in a major new critical edition of Guicciardini’s writings,”® 
and in a volume she contributed to the prestigious critical history of Italian 
literature published by Laterza.?? The article on the Dialogo del reggimento di 
Firenze, by far the most penetrating and lengthy study devoted to one of Guic- 
ciardini’s minor works, discovers in it great originality, in particular a striking 
depersonalization of political theory with a parallel heightened attention to the 
role of social institutions. While the dialogue fails to predict the rise of a 
hereditary principality in Florence under the Medici, it nevertheless employs 
historical data in an attempt to fashion political institutions to suit changing 
times, and in this sense it is one of the most original works of the period. In 
Scarano’s second and equally lengthy examination of the various stages of the 
maxims and their relationship to Guicciardini’s other works, her findings trace 
accurately the various stylistic and philosophical shifts in Guicciardini’s writing 
and thinking, all of which are mirrored in the different versions of the Ricordi. 
In particular, Scarano sees a progression in the revision of the maxims towards 
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a maximum of autonomy for the individual maxim and an increasing abstraction 
of thought (as opposed to practical advice or historical hypotheses). Thus, fol- 
lowing Gilbert's view of the Storia dTtalia as a work of contemplation rather 
than of action, Scarano concludes that the Ricordi follow the same pattern: they 
reflect Guicciardini’s state of mind as he moved from concrete, practical political 
treatises suggesting institutional reforms to a more pessimistic and philosophical 
view of history as an end in itself, since history revealed no didactic patterns 
of any significant use to the contemporary politician. For Scarano, then, Guic- 
ciardini becomes one of the most modern of all Renaissance writers in his renun- 
ciation of action and his philosophical pessimism. In addition to these excellent 
scholarly essays, Scarano provided the texts of the minor works along with the 
more famous maxims and the history of Italy in an easily accessible edition. Her 
volume in the Laterza history of Italian literature devoted to Guicciardini and 
the other political thinkers of the period managed to expand the role normally 
devoted to Guicciardini in literary histories. 

If Gilbert and Scarano aimed to set Guicciardini and his works within broader 
Italian political and historical contexts, The Machiavellian Moment: Florentine 
Political Thought and the Atlantic Republican Tradition by J. G. A. Pocock 
represents one of the most ambitious attempts at synthesis in the last several 
decades of Renaissance scholarship.*° By “Machiavellian moment,” Pocock 
means not only the historical period in which Machiavellian theories appeared 
but also, in a broader sense, the epoch when early modern Europeans saw the 
republic, and the citizen’s role in it, as a major problem in historical understand- 
ing. This “problem” arose in a specific moment in time during which the republic 
confronted its temporal finitude, while attempting to remain stable in a context 
of constantly changing historical events. What is most remarkable about Pocock’s 
book is that he convincingly demonstrates that Florentine republican thinkers, 
such as Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Giannotti, began a chain of ideas which 
would influence republican theories not only in England (James Harrington) but 
also in colonial America (Jefferson, Adams). Moreover, the Machiavellian 
tradition (of which Guicciardini was an important element) was always a major 
republican aspect in English or American political theory, even though it has 
been consistently overlooked in favor of the social contract theories established 
by Hobbes and Locke. Pocock sees Guicciardini’s early Discorso di Logrogno 
and the later Dialogo del reggimento di Firenze as crucial documents in the 
history of the intellectual tradition, particularly in regard to the formation of new 
definitions of political liberty and the author’s discussions of how the various 
social classes may be represented in different institutions of the state. 

So much important material unearthed in the archives and so many novel in- 
tellectual perspectives are at the basis of several recent studies which attempt to 
draw together these various materials within a single work. Two such attempts 
at a general synthesis include my own Francesco Guicciardini3! and Francesco 
Guicciardini: The Historian’s Craft by Mark Phillips.3* My brief monograph on 
Guicciardini seeks to provide a synthesis of what was known about Guicciardini 
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to the date of publication and to offer a guide to all his works. In particular, my 
contention is that Guicciardini’s literary style has been long overlooked (although 
generally admired), and thus the monograph tries to turn the discusion towards 
such topics as the structure of the maxims, the portrait sketch in the historical 
writings, and the like. M. Phillips provides an even closer reading of the major 
and minor texts by Guicciardini. His work begins with the assumption that 
histories are a literary genre and that historical writing is essentially narrative 
rather than informative or rhetorical. Taken together, then, these two studies af- 
ford the reader a compendium of biographical or historical data now regarded 
as accurate by most Guicciardini scholars along with a perspective on Guicciar- 
dini’s qualities as a stylist that political historians often overlook. Both books 
reflect an even more general tendency in the literature on political writings of 
the period, especially Machiavelli’s, that has recently focused a great deal of at- 
tention upon the various rhetorical strategies, terminologies, and narrative tech- 
niques of writers usually considered only for their political theories. This per- 
spective has yielded some impressive results, such as the very suggestive recent 
article by Joseph Markulin on the form of Guicciardini’s maxims and the very 
notion of a book,*? or several of the essays contributed to this special Guicciar- 
dini issue.*4 Finally, mention must be made of a major survey by Erich Coch- 
rane, Historians and Historiography in the Italian Renaissance,*> as ambitious 
in its attention to detail and to the countless variety of Renaissance histories as 
Pocock’s work was in its chronological sweep. Cochrane returns, in a sense, to 
the historical tradition established by the German scholars of historiography in 
the nineteenth century (Fueter, in particular). His comprehensive analysis of the 
various forms of history written in the Italian Renaissance now makes it possible 
to set Guicciardini against a clearer picture of his intellectual context, his peers, 
and the methodologies of historiography current in his day. 

One could not accurately assess Guicciardini’s critical reputation today 
without paying some attention to the various translations which have recently ap- 
peared. Outside of Italy, there is little question that Guicciardini’s reputation 
(even among historians who normally know Italian well) has improved as ade- 
quate texts in English translation have become available. Unlike so many of the 
thoroughly unreliable translations of Machiavelli’s works (some still reprinted 
from nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century editions), Guicciardini’s 
fate among his translators has been remarkably fortunate. All of the translators 
of Guicciardini have been well versed in the language of the period as well as 
in its history. As a result, most of the existing translations of Guicciardini are 
excellent. Cecil Grayson’s anthology of the Storia diTtalia and of the Storie 
fiorentine (regrettably now out of print) offers selections from these two major 
historical works.3¢ An even more remarkable collection of Guicciardini’s works, 
edited by Cecil Grayson and translated by Margaret Grayson, Selected Writings, 
included not only the Ricordi but also the much rarer Ricordanze and the Con- 
siderazioni sui ‘Discorsi’ del Machiavelli,*’ all in their entirety. It, too, is now 
out of print. The late Mario Domandi produced two superb translations—one of 
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the maxims (which included not only the final C version but also the other earlier 
versions as well),38 and another of the complete Storie fiorentine.*? Both 
volumes contained impeccable annotations and critical introductions (the edition 
of the maxims is still available in an inexpensive paper edition). Finally, mention 
must be made of Sidney Alexander’s excellent partial translation of the Storia 
ditalia. Profusely illustrated and handsomely printed, it was recently reissued 
by the Princeton University Press.*° Thus, American students and scholars have 
access to excellent translations of the maxims and the most important sections 
of the Storia dtalia in paperback editions that are reliable as well as readable. 

While important archival discoveries may still surprise us in the future, there 
is little question that the major outlines of Guicciardini’s career and works are 
now clear. Perhaps Guicciardini’s writings will never arouse the passionate con- 
troversy that has always attended the study of Machiavelli, but the debate over 
the significance of Guicciardini’s historical methodology, his political ideology, 
and his narrative style remains far from terminated today.*! It is in this regard 
that the special issue of Annali dTralianistica devoted to Guicciardini represents 
an important and very timely reassessment of Francesco Guicciardini’s signifi- 
cance for Italian Renaissance culture. 
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Guicciardini 
and the Humanist Historians 


Guicciardini’s relation to the tradition of humanist historiography remains 
problematic despite considerable study over the past thirty years. Early attempts 
to dissociate Guicciardini were flawed by misunderstanding of the fundamental 
traits of humanist historiography. In 1950, Vittorio De Caprariis accepted a 
longstanding interpretation of the humanists when he saw them as pale and inac- 
curate reflections of the vernacular chroniclers, lacking interest in detail or criti- 
cal method that would make them good sources for modern historians.! De 
Caprariis stressed Guicciardini’s departure from the humanists and saw in the 
Storia dTtalia the qualities of careful research and attention to detail that have 
given the work such a reputation among positivist historians. De Caprariis 
acknowledged that some of Guicciardini’s earlier works, such as his first history 
of Florence, resembled the humanist histories, but he felt that they were works 
of political theory rather than true history. 

De Caprariis’ tendency to evaluate the humanists from the perspective of 
modern historical standards made their relation to Guicciardini’s work intrin- 
sically hard to grasp. In 1965, with Felix Gilbert’s Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
we come to a new perspective. Gilbert asked what the humanists themselves 
regarded as the important goals of historical writing. Basing his analysis partly 
on the humanist historians but more directly on such writings as Pontano’s Ac- 
tius, which formulated a theoretical basis for historical writing, Gilbert showed 
that the differences between humanist histories and modern ones lay in a dif- 
ferent conception of the goals of history. Pontano, who drew on such classical 
authors as Cicero, saw history as moral and literary in its aims. He saw the 
historian primarily as an artist and a teacher, not a researcher. History should 
entertain, teach, and inspire its readers to right conduct. 

Because of these goals the humanists were only secondarily interested in the 
detailed analysis and comparison of primary sources that constitute the basis of 
modern historiography. Most chose to follow one source at a time, adding 
details from other sources or public records only when necessary to strengthen 
a particular moral lesson or to create a certain literary effect. Their interest in 
classical models was thus not an unfortunate diversion from true history; it was 
an essential ingredient in the fulfillment of their aims. As part of their desire to 
entertain and inspire, they looked to classical models to organize and present 
their material. In light of Gilbert’s understanding of the humanists, many of 
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Guicciardini’s characteristic traits, such as his adoption of annalistic form, his 
use of set battle pieces, and his inclusion of orations, were all consonant with 
humanist historical theory. 

These similarities of approach notwithstanding, Gilbert found that in many 
ways the Storia dTtalia departed from humanist canons of historical writing. In- 
stead of the straightforward and clear moral lessons that Pontano prescribed, 
Guicciardini presented a complex and paradoxical picture of the events in which 
the traditional moral virtues were no longer valid supports to a successful polit- 
ical life. Where the humanists had used these virtues and vices to characterize 
individuals, Guicciardini considered self-interest to be so important that it over- 
powered all other considerations and became the primary characteristic of 
human nature (Gilbert 292). Gilbert did not argue that Guicciardini abandoned 
the moral function of history. On the contrary, he felt that the Storia dTtalia 
raised it to a new plane. Aware that self-interest had introduced a calculating 
and analytical element into any description of the past, Guicciardini at the same 
time acknowledged the power of fortune, of unpredictable and uncontrollable 
circumstances that brought the schemes of self-interested princes to naught. This 
realization produced not despair but a reaffirmation of the individual’s value. 
Guicciardini sought to give his readers perspective on the ambitions and tempta- 
tions of the world: “Thus although Guicciardini did not share the humanist view 
that history exemplifies general rules or guides man’s behavior, he returned to 
the humanist concept of the moral value of history: history appeals to man to 
become conscious of his own intrinsic value” (Gilbert 300). 

Gilbert assessed Guicciardini largely on the basis of humanist historical 
theory, but practicing historians during the fifteenth century implemented this 
theory in distinctive ways. My own study of the Florentine humanist histories 
of Bruni, Poggio, and Scala confirmed their compliance with the theories they 
found among classical authors, but it also revealed certain aspects of their work 
that could not be deduced from the theory. In particular, the inclusion of moral 
lessons did not lead to explicit moralizing or to a reliance on traditional moral 
categories. In fact they adopted a less moralizing tone than their chronicle 
sources and tried more often than not to avoid direct condemnation of personal 
vice.* To make history morally didactic the humanists did not moralize; instead 
they introduced an analytical element that was largely absent from their chroni- 
cle sources. They explained the political consequences of different types of 
behavior through an analysis of the psychological realities that underlay the 
political process. By this analysis they showed that all acts had consequences. 
Moral decisions depended on an awareness of all significant historical factors. 
Thus for the humanists all actions became morally significant, not just those that 
illustrated traditional virtues and vices. 

Since the moral purpose of history was fulfilled by political analysis, that 
aspect of Guicciardini’s work does not separate him from the humanists. It is in- 
stead the later historian’s refusal to fix on a single analytical perspective that 
distinguishes him, a refusal that gives prominence in his narrative to sensory 
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details and concrete images. Mark Phillips studied Guicciardini in light of this 
complex perspective that weakens the didacticism. Acknowledging the affinities 
between the analytical perspective of the Storia ditalia and that of the humanist 
histories, Phillips saw less confidence in the moral lessons of history than did 
Gilbert and less of that concern for the individual dignity that redeemed him in 
Gilbert’s eyes: 
The humanists bring to history a more sophisticated morality [than the chronicles] 
as well as more classical techniques of narrative. In a sense narrative was freed 
to respond to its own needs because human events no longer were required to mir- 
ror a non-historical world. Nonetheless, their didacticism was as strong as Villani’s 
and this very didacticism, located now within history rather than cutting across it, 
helped to confer additional clarity on events. The moral and political lessons that 
humanist history teaches tie events together into well-understood units and give the 
reader a core of meaning to follow. But in Guicciardini the vestiges of didacticism 
have no such effect, and a multiplicity of overlapping explanations attaches to 
events. There are, of course, lessons in the Storia dTtalia, the wickedness of 
princes and the instability of human affairs being the most explicit. But the mean- 
ing of these “salutiferi documenti” is meditative rather than didactic, passive rather 
than active. They enlighten the reader but do not arm him.4 


Gilbert and Phillips effectively documented the profound and complex in- 
fluence of the humanist tradition on Guicciardini’s Storia dTtalia. They showed 
that the influence cannot be dismissed as a purely formal or superficial one. It 
permeated his analysis, narrative technique, and deepest conceptions of his 
craft, and yet its results did not bring universal assent. The very complexity and 
paradoxical quality of his relationship with the humanists have preserved among 
many scholars a skepticism about the role of humanism in determining the struc- 
ture and substance of the Storia dTralia. Emanuella Lugnani Scarano argued in 
a recent study that Guicciardini’s significance lay in the rejection of humanist 
norms of historical writing. She quoted with approval Fueter’s characterization 
of him as the first analytical historian and saw the humanistic traits as stylistic 
elements that interfered with the important features of the work.° Furthermore, 
this interpretation appeared in the most recent general work on Italian 
Renaissance historiography, Eric Cochrane’s Historians and Historiography in 
the Italian Renaissance. Cochrane minimized the influence of humanism, limit- 
ing it to the most formal of rhetorical devices. He even considered the format 
of the work—a study of all the political and military events in the various parts 
of Italy during a given period of time—to be without precedent, ignoring Flavio 
Biondo’s Decades, which had so deeply influenced the later Florentine human- 
ists, including Machiavelli.° 

All these interpretations treat the Florentine humanist tradition in more or 
less static terms. This approach has the effect of exaggerating the role of Bruni, 
undoubtedly the most important and widely read of the Florentine humanist 
historians. The histories of Scala and Poggio lack the analytical rigor, the 
breadth of research, the interest in public documents, and the republican fervor 
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that characterize Bruni’s work. To look at the three works without regard for 
their context is to make such a judgment inevitable. Yet the context should not 
be ignored. The subsequent histories of Florence were not simply pale imitations 
of Bruni’s; their authors had other goals and sought to modify his work in such 
a way as to achieve them. In the process they created a dynamic tradition of 
Florentine history, one whose coherence is not entirely clear from the histories 
themselves. That coherence becomes evident, however, in light of the achieve- 
ments of Machiavelli, who wrote explicitly in the tradition of Bruni and Poggio 
and whose work represents a synthesis of trends clearly perceptible in fifteenth- 
century humanism. 

Poggio and Scala departed from Bruni’s historical method in two major ways. 
First, they introduced into the analytical structure questions and perspectives not 
part of Bruni’s political-psychological approach. Second, they added to the res 
gestae sensory details and tangible elements which Bruni had excluded.’ These 
changes were carried on by Machiavelli to produce a narrative in which per- 
sonalities played a greater role than they had in Bruni’s history and in which the 
narrrative became more dynamic and expressive of real change. 

With great single-mindedness Bruni had interrelated the psychological and 
political elements of the past into a single explanation of the roots of Florence’s 
strength. His concern sprang from his commitment to republican institutions and 
his conviction that these institutions could be defended intellectually through 
constructing a picture of Florence’s past. To teach these political lessons Bruni 
excluded other ones, especially those associated with traditional morality or with 
divine judgment. Later humanists were more concerned with these traditional 
virtues and vices. They tried to combine them with Bruni’s political analysis to 
produce a narrative that would be useful and morally didactic to a readership 
less imbued with republican values. 

Poggio’s treatment of the Ciompi revolt shows clearly this difference. Bruni 
described the Ciompi revolt in purely political and psychological terms, tracing 
the spread of discontent and rebellion down through Florence’s social classes. 
He sought to use the revolt to draw lessons about the difficulty of controlling 
rebellions once they begin.’ When Poggio described the Ciompi revolt, he ad- 
dressed that element of civil dissension, but he also expanded his analytical 
framework to include the issue of divine judgment, thus suggesting that the 
revolt may have been punishment for Florence’s war with the papacy. He ad- 
duced in support of his point of view the fact that the eight in charge of the war 
all died in a brief time.’ 

Poggio did not intend these interpretations to exclude one another. He offered 
them as alternative views in the minds of those who lived through the revolt. 
Each view had a distinctive didactic effect, and both served the historian in put- 
ting his narrative to a variety of uses. He may have been unable to resolve the 
alternatives into one coherent picture, but that is less important than his accept- 
ing this ambivalence. He felt that the story took on added depth and richness — 
and thus greater truth—through the variety of views that it comprehended. This 
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variety in turn led to the second major way in which Poggio departed from 
Bruni’s model, the inclusion of sensory details and tangible features. 

Bruni subordinated all other considerations to his analysis, excluding from 
his account any tangible details which might detract from its dignity or blur in 
the reader’s mind the theoretical picture of the past. He thus ignored myriad 
details in the chronicle sources that were available to subsequent historians, 
should they wish to include them. Poggio told his story in more concrete terms. 
He gave detailed accounts of minor troop movements and foraging expeditions 
where Bruni was only interested in issues of strategy and tactics.!° 

Yet Poggio’s narrative, while including tangible details that were not strictly 
necessary to convey the analytical lessons, exhibited little sensory value. It con- 
centrated on the psychological and moral impact of events. When Giangaleazzo 
sent a flotilla of burning ships against a bridge on the Po, Poggio ignored the 
visual aspects of the event to concentrate on the spectators’ impressions,?’ and 
his battle descriptions used indirect and general language to portray the actual 
clash of the troops (214). It is the third chancellor-historian of Florence, Bar- 
tolommeo Scala, who extended the attention Poggio payed to tangible elements 
into a genuine concern with the sensory impact of historical events. He evoked 
the odor of lilies to describe the origin of Florence’s name, the sight of corpses 
floating in the cistern where Totila had thrown them, and even the visual effects 
of an eclipse.!! 

The elements in the development of Florentine humanist historiography dur- 
ing the fifteenth century—new didactic interests and more tangible subject 
matter —seem to lack focus when seen in themselves. It is easy to see how they 
are related, but not to grasp the overall effect. That becomes clear when 
Machiavelli is seen as a part of this tradition. His history of Florence carried 
on both these trends. More stongly committed to Bruni’s political analysis than 
the late fifteenth-century humanists, he nevertheless added several other 
perspectives, highlighted by the prefaces he wrote for the early books.!* He took 
from the chronicle sources many details ignored by the humanists and integrated 
them into the narrative, giving his account a vitality and immediacy that theirs 
lacked. 

In Machiavelli’s work these characteristics produced an important result that 
constituted a major event in Western historiography. Machiavelli presented a 
new approach to change, one that expressed change through concrete events in 
the narrative and tied it with the personalities in the historical drama.!? This 
achievement had remained embryonic in former humanist historical writing. 
The humanists avoided the simple moral characterization of the chronicles, but 
their concentration of psychological realities left the personalities one-dimen- 
sional, without deep interaction with the historical events. The character traits 
and the events remained on separate planes, without any real influence on one 
another. Poggio, for instance, characterized individuals by dominant traits 
which rose and fell with events but suffered no real change in relation to one 
another. He defined Giovanni Visconti, for instance, by ambition, and treated 
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specific events by describing their effects on this trait. The conquest of Genoa 
increased it; the realization that he could conquer no more decreased it (Poggio 
198, 207). Even Visconti’s death is described as a decrease in ambition.'+ But 
Poggio portrayed no dynamic relation between the Milanese leader’s character 
and the events, which, in the narrative, did not cause Visconti to take on other 
traits and feelings, nor did his feelings give new directions or important dimen- 
sions to the events. 

Bruni achieved a higher degree of subtlety in portraying Giangaleazzo as a 
devious character with hidden motives, but the greed that underlay his conduct 
overshadowed the subtlety, and the motives themselves did not take on specific 
substance. Nor did Giangaleazzo undergo change. Fraud and deceit remained 
his basic political tools, from his first usurpation of Milan by tricking his uncle 
(9:239) to the final oration of Bruni’s history, where the Florentines stressed to 
the Venetians the dangerous contrast between Giangaleazzo’s deed and words 
(12:285-87). 

Machiavelli added complexity to his humanist presentation of character. He 
saw both a greater variety of motives and a more intricate relation between 
historical events and personal character. Where Bruni and Poggio saw constant 
states of character behind Visconti policy, Machiavelli saw change: “Costui 
[Giangaleazzo] credette potere divenire re di Italia con la forza, come gli era 
diventato duca di Milano con lo inganno.”!5 Where Bruni found in Michele di 
Lando’s virtus the cause of the city’s salvation from the tumult of the Ciompi, 
Machiavelli gave to this virtue such specific traits as prudence, kindness, and 
goodness (3.17:152), but described his specific behavior in ways that seem more 
illustrative of cruelty or unrestrained anger than of virtue.'® 

This interplay between character and events gave to Machiavelli's narrative 
a dynamic quality that the humanists’ lacked, since it allowed him to portray a 
meaningful interrelationship between the events and the psychological states that 
underlay them. Machiavelli, however, did not present his individuals develop- 
mentally. Though events had a definite impact on their psychological states in 
the sense that a given character had meaning only through specific acts, the 
character itself did not change. That was the achievement of Guicciardini, whose 
narrative built upon the previous development of Florentine historical writing 
to create individuals who experienced real change and whose character was 
meaningfully enmeshed with the events. For the humanists, constancy and 
change were real parts of the narrative only at the level of general events, where 
psychological states changed in such a way as to reflect general historical pat- 
terns. For Guicciardini constancy and change permeated the individuals: only 
through them did the events become dynamic. 

Discussions of Guicciardini’s treatment of individuals have tended to focus 
on his description of the Medici. The characterization of Lorenzo, which begins 
the Storia dTralia, provides insight into Guicciardini’s changing interpretation of 
politics, as he moves from the Lorenzo of his earlier works. The two Medici 
popes interacted with one another during their own lives; consequently, they 
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gave Guicciardini an opportunity to explore the differences among characters 
and show how these differences affected the historical process in different 
ways.'7 The following analysis will focus on his treatment of Alexander VI and 
Julius II. With those popes he was first of all confronted with characters more 
historical than the later ones, more removed from his own time and without the 
degree of personal contact he enjoyed with the Medici. At the same time, they 
were directly involved in the story, unlike Lorenzo, whom he used as a symbol 
of a more peaceful time. 

The popes’ status as elected princes was important to Guicciardini as he en- 
dowed individuals with the psychological dimensions the humanist had found in 
political realities. Their elections depended on the perceptions of the electors and 
thus connected them more immediately than hereditary monarchs with general 
characteristics of the time in which they were elected. But as princes they made 
personal decisions that effected change directly. To explain their elections Guic- 
ciardini brought together these personal and political factors; he combined in- 
herent psychological characteristics, the memory of past events, and the reputa- 
tion created by their previous behavior. 

In Alexander’s case Guicciardini introduced the historical context by observ- 
ing that Alexander could not have succeeded in his simony without help from 
such corrupt members of the curia as Ascanio Sforza.'® He raised the issue of 
reputation by describing the effect of Alexander’s election on others. King Ferdi- 
nand of Naples, who did not even cry at the death of his children, shed tears 
at the election of such a pope, who would bring ruin to Italy and Christendom. 
Only after raising these issues of historical context and reputation did the his- 
torian present the inherent character of the new pope. “Perché in Alexandro 
sesto . . . fu solerzia e sagacita singolare, consiglio eccellente, efficacia a per- 
suadere meravigliosa, e a tutte le faccende gravi sollecitudine e destrezza in- 
credibili; ma erano queste virtt avanzate di grande intervallo da’ vizi: costumi 
oscenissmi, non sincerita non vergogna non verita non fede non religione, 
avarizia insaziabile, ambizione immoderata, crudelta piu che barbara e ardentis- 
sima cupidita di esaltare in qualunque modo i figliuoli i quali erano molti” (1.2:12). 
This mixture of political virtues and private vices would hardly fit into any con- 
ventional schema of character. Because he already grounded the traits in their 
historical context and indicated the reputation they had produced, they remained 
attached to the events. Alexander’s virtues and vices are not simply external 
means to explain what happens —as Bruni had used Giangaleazzo’s viciousness — 
nor are they mere grounds for moral condemnation. They are part of the story 
as a whole, as real as the events themselves. 

But Alexander is not simply a collection of general traits wedded to historical 
circumstances. He is also an individual, whose reality cannot be fully explained 
by what has happened to him, and whose personality possesses inherited traits. 
One of the most important precipitating factors in the quarrels which eventually 
brought the French into Italy was Fernando’s attempt to secure control over 
some castles that had been in the possession of one of Innocent VIII’s children. 
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Fernando sought these castles partly because he remembered the long history of 
troubles with the papacy over the border between his land and theirs, but he was 
also moved by “il timore che in Alessandro non fusse ereditaria la cupidita e 
l'odio di Calisto terzo pontefice, suo zio” (1.3:16). 

Guicciardini used a similar technique to introduce Julius II, describing first 
the election and singling out its salient feature, in this case the rapidity and near 
unanimity of the decision (6.5:565). As with Alexander, Guicciardini then gave 
concrete form to this peculiarity by describing the impression other people had 
of the new pope. Although many were surprised at the easy election of a pope 
reputed to be so difficult and restless, Julius had during his long cardinalate 
displayed a magnificence and a greatness of spirit which accumulated for him 
a reputation not only as a man of great power and authority but also as a defender 
of the dignity of the Church. This reputation made more effective the promises 
he made to his supporters. Just as Alexander’s greed and obscenity took on 
historical substance in the reaction of his enemy Ferrante, so Guicciardini 
validated the picture of Julius by quoting his most bitter enemy, Alexander: 
“Perche [Julius] aveva lungamente avuto nome tale d’uomo libero e veridico che 
Alessandro sesto, inimico suo tanto acerbo, mordendolo nell’altre cose, con- 
fessava lui essere uomo verace” (6.5:566). 

Two features are particularly significant in Guicciardini’s use of individuals. 
First, he brought the process of real change into the substance of the personality 
of his individuals. By contrast, in Machiavelli's history men work real change 
through personal intervention in the course of events, but they themselves do not 
undergo important changes. Secondly, through the description of individuals, 
Guicciardini integrates moral and political elements into a single narrative. Both 
features arise from his initial integration of psychological traits with historical 
contexts, and both carry on developments within the humanist historical tradition. 

The humanists took emotions the vernacular chroniclers had limited to in- 
dividuals and ascribed them to groups, thus giving a new explanation and pattern 
to political change. Especially useful in this regard were the emotions of fear 
and hatred. Bruni explained the overthrow of Walter of Brienne in 1343 as a 
change among the Florentines of fear into hatred.!? Machiavelli followed Bruni 
in interpreting the overthrow through the same change in psychological states, 
although he embedded this change more fully into the context of concrete events 
(2.26-27: 108-15). In the Prince Machiavelli wrote on the relation of these two 
emotions, and showed that a prince should be feared but not hated. But with both 
Bruni and Machiavelli the change remained generalized in the sense that its most 
fundamental psychological aspects were not connected to specific people. The 
individuals did not change, only the political unit did. 

Guicciardini returned these psychological states to the individuals, but by 
fully integrating their emotions and motives in the historical context he main- 
tained the reality of change at both levels. His technique can best be seen in his 
explanation for changes during the pontificate of Julius II, a pope whose 
dramatic political reversals, especially his abandonment of the League of Cam- 
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brai, startled his contemporaries and fundamentally upset the diplomatic order 
of Italy. In the Storia d'Italia Julius’ policy is not inexplicable; it revolves around 
changing states of feeling, each responding to historical circumstances. Con- 
stancy and change become inseparable parts of a single personality, whose muta- 
tion reinforces integrity and whose identity transcends any abstract collection of 
traits or specific set of historical circumstances. 

The foundation of Julius’ personality lies in that greatness of soul with which 
Guicciardini explained his election to the papacy. By avoiding the specific vices 
and virtues he had ascribed to Alexander, Guicciardini made it possible to in- 
clude within this greatness of soul a number of conflicting feelings, in particular 
hatred and fear, which were particularly useful. Since fear and hatred have 
specific objects, he could attach them directly to actual historical situations. In 
this manner Guicciardini created a dynamic picture of Julius’ soul in which 
changes are real but comprehensible within a specific context. At one point early 
in his pontificate, Julius, after long negotiations, finally agreed to release Caesar 
Borgia from prison and openly proclaimed the release in consistory. One would 
expect him to observe his promise. “Ma altra era la mente del pontefice; il 
quale . . . avea in animo di prolungare la sua liberazione, 0 per timore che, 
liberato, operasse che ’1 castellano di Furli negasse di dare la rocca o per la 
memoria delle ingiurie ricevute dal padre e da lui o per l’odio che ragionevol- 
mente gli portava ciascuno” (6.10:597). 

Three factors take shape within the animo of Julius to produce the emotion 
of fear which directly explains his conduct. First, his fear is stimulated by an 
immediate danger—the loss of Forli. Second, it is grounded in memories of 
events that are unspecified in this passage but remain fixed in the reader’s mind 
from the previous narrative of Alexander’s reign. Third, he fears another 
psychological state in the animi of others, a hatred that is a reasonable response 
to the relationship between the Borgia and the Della Rovere. 

Julius’ greatness of soul constitutes his basic reality, never changing and 
always providing the integrity and constancy of his personality. Apparent depar- 
tures from this trait are explained by specific historical circumstances which hid 
or delayed it, but never destroyed it. All marvelled when Julius, with such a 
reputation for ambition and restlessness, proved so passive in hesitating to join 
Louis’ attack on the Venetians: “Ma in Giulio era intenzione molto diversa; e 
deliberato di superare l’espettazione conceputa, aveva atteso e attendeva, contro 
alla consuetudine della sua pristina magnanimita, ad accumulare con ogni studio 
somma grandissima di pecunia, accié che alla volonta che aveva di accendere 
guerra fusse aggiunto la facolta e il nervo di sostenerla” (7.1:634). Here Guic- 
ciardini showed Julius’ will, which preserved its inherent ambition and great 
designs, but manipulated the external circumstances in preparation for express- 
ing its true object. 

But the emotions that dominate Julius’ animo are fear and hatred. In his 
description of the pope’s career, Guicciardini presented his complex and often 
contradictory policy as a relationship between these emotions, either within his 
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own soul, or between Julius and other political elements. The historian used fear 
and hatred to present the dramatic changes in Italian politics during the war of 
the League of Cambrai. He saw them changing within Julius’ soul, as the orig- 
inal fear of the French produced hatred, an emotion whose strength overcame 
his fear and led him to focus all of his energies on driving the French out of the 
peninsula. 

In his earliest relations with the French, Julius was affected most by fear and 
suspicion. When he broke off talks and went back to Rome, he did so partly 
because of the renewal of his suspicions of the Cardinal of Rouen and partly 
because of the fear the king would not receive him if they met (“forse concor- 
rendo luna e l’altra cagione” 7.5:659). Julius’ fear and suspicion did not remain 
unmixed with hatred for long. When Bologna was reinforced against his will, 
he blamed the king and, “trasportato non meno dall’odio che dal sospetto,” he 
accused the king of exciting the disturbances in Genoa as a pretext to attack the 
pope (7.7:670). But at this point the growing hatred for the king did not yet have 
the strength to overcome other fears. The memory of ancient quarrels between 
popes and emperors and the realization that the causes for those quarrels still 
existed, made him fear the Emperor Maximilian. Dissuaded from an open break 
with Louis, he incited Maximilian against the Venetians to increase the power 
of the League (8.1:723). 

Throughout the formation of the League, fear of the French remained an im- 
portant factor in Julius’ decisions, conflicting with his animosity to the Vene- 
tians: “Maggiore dubitazione era nel pontefice, combattendo in lui, secondo la 
sua consuetudine, da una parte il desiderio di ricuperare le terre di Romagna e 
lo sdegno contro a’ viniziani e dall’altra il timore del re di Francia” (8.1:727). 
Fear and suspicion of the French induced Julius to receive the Venetians after 
the battle of Ghiradadda and to consider pardoning them (8.7:761-62). But soon 
important changes occurred in the relation among these emotions in the pope’s 
soul. Gradually hatred overcame his fear of the French, and, inspired by this 
hatred, Julius embarked on a new policy of reconciliation with the Venetians and 
expulsion of the French from Italy. 

Guicciardini showed the specific historical circumstances that first brought 
Julius to hate the French more strongly than he feared them. The first issue 
where Guicciardini addressed the change was a quarrel between Julius and Louis 
over the appointment to the see of Provence. Julius seemed to acquiesce in the 
settlement, but the quarrel had caused an important change: “Queste erano le 
cagioni apparenti degli sdegni suoi: ma per quello che si manifesto poi de’ suoi 
pensieri, avendo nell’animo pit alti fini, desiderava ardentissimamente, 0 per 
cupidita di gloria o per occulto odio contro al re di Francia o per desiderio della 
liberta de genovesi, che ’] re perdesse quel che possedeva in Italia” (8.12:800). 
A fundamental change in policy is intimated here, one that would throw Italy 
into chaos and realign the relations among the major powers. Guicciardini traced 
the change to a psychological state of hatred, mobilized by the quarrel but 
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developing out of a previous series of events in which Julius had been led to fear 
the French. 

Julius’ change of policy was the direct result of transforming fear into hatred. 
In describing his reaction to the French support of Ferrara against the pope, 
Guicciardini gave full expression to this interpretation: “Aveva il pontefice pro- 
postosi nell’animo, e in questo fermati ostinatamente tutti i pensieri suoi, non 
solo di reintegrare la Chiesa di molti stati, i quali pretendeva appartenerseglli, 
ma oltre a questo di cacciare il re di Francia di tutto quello possedeva in Italia; 
movendolo o occulta e antica inimicizia che avesse contro a lui o perché il 
sospetto avuto tanti anni si fusse convertito in odio potentissimo, o la cupidita 
della gloria di essere stato, come diceva poi, liberatore di Italia da’ barbari” 
(9.5:849). Here Guicciardini combined constant emotions such as the love of 
glory with the historical context of the long record of quarrels with the French. 
The historical circumstances transformed fear into hatred; that psychological 
change altered the political relationships among the Italian powers. Political and 
personal change are brought together, founded on psychological states and tied 
to historical events. 

Though transformation of fear to hatred explains his permanent hostility to 
the French, the vagaries of Julius’ policy are too many to be so easily traced. 
Instead Guicciardini showed his behavior in the last years of his pontificate as 
a mixture of conflicting emotions, of which hatred for the French was always 
the foremost, but in which fear of the Emperor or of specific military threats 
often produced dramatic reversals and attempts to secure peace. At times he 
seemed to have no fear of the consequences of his actions. All marvelled that 
at a moment when he was threatened with a council and the armies of both the 
French and the Germans were in Italy, he should alienate himself from the 
Emperor (9.11:924). At other times fear became a more decisive factor. After 
the loss of Bologna, fearing that the victorious army might follow up its advan- 
tage, he asked for peace, “combattendo insieme nel petto suo la paura la per- 
tinacia l’odio e lo sdegno” (9.18:937). His final pact with Aragon, a move which 
brought into Italy a power that would eventually dominate the peninsula, was 
the result of such a combination: “Dunque il pontefice, rimossi tutti 1 pensieri 
dalla pace, per gli odii e appetiti antichi, per la cupidita di Bologna, per lo 
sdegno e timore del concilio e finalmente per sospetto, se differisse pit a 
deliberare, di essere abbandonato da tutti, [formed the pact]” (10.5:969). 

Within the context of a constant hatred for the French, Julius’ behavior 
emerges from Guicciardini’s narrative as reflecting a constant struggle between 
hatred and fear, one in which historical circumstances determined the victor. 
After the battle of Ravenna, the pope listened to the various alternatives “con 
somma ambiguita e sospensione, e in modo che si potesse facilmente compren- 
dere, combattere in lui da una parte l’odio lo sdegno e la pertinacia insolita a 
essere vinta o a piegarsi, dall’altra il pericolo e il timore” (10.14:1044). Events 
which Guicciardini characterizes as a turn in the wheel of fortune (10.14:1046) 
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determined the results. With the removal of foreign troops from Romagna, the 
pope abandoned his fear, settled matters in Rome, called his own council, and 
moved to achieve his long-desired ends. 

Constancy and change thus permeate the historical process at all levels in the 
Storia dtalia. Individuals are presented in such a way as to reflect within 
themselves the psychological changes the humanists used in order to explain 
general political events. But the individuals remain dynamic. Beyond the state 
of hatred or fear lie other related feelings, which cause a wavering condition 
determined by external events, some of which are unpredictable while others fall 
into rational patterns of political discourse. Guicciardini blends the contingent 
with the analytical and the political with the moral in order to produce a histori- 
cal narrative that fulfills the promise of the preceding century of historians. 

By means of the second feature of his treatment of individuals, Guicciardini 
combines political analysis with traditional moral consideration within a single 
historical process. Here again, as was the case with his integration of personality 
into the process of change, he carried on developments within the humanist 
tradition and brought them to new levels of realization. One of the moral issues 
he felt most deeply about was the ecclesiastical corruption that was so evident 
an element in the world around him. He used the personalities in his narrative 
to castigate this corruption, while at the same time analyzing its political effects. 
Ecclesiastical corruption was a moral scandal to be deplored in categorical 
terms; practical considerations, however, could not be ignored, since corruption 
was also a factor in Italy’s political weakness and played a role in determining 
the course of the Italian wars. 

The combination of these factors is clearest in his treatment of Alexander VI, 
whose personal immoralities and political successes fascinated and repelled 
Guicciardini. The Borgia pope’s career raised vividly in his mind the question 
of the relationship between the personal and political facets of Alexander’s 
character and the general scene of Italian life. In discussing how Alexander used 
his spiritual power, Guicciardini stressed that no one with Alexander’s character 
and reputation could have acquired the papacy if the spiritual functions had been 
fulfilled and respected in the preceding period. At the same.time, the historian 
felt that Alexander’s obscene habits and greed for his children further eroded the 
spiritual position of the office in significant ways. 

Guicciardini saw that the decline in spiritual power had a definite historical 
context. In speaking of Alexander’s attempt to secure the support of the French 
to reassert papal control over Romagna, he reviewed the history of the states of 
the Church. In a long digression he explained how the popes, beginning with 
Peter, had gradually accumulated political power, first in order to support their 
spiritual functions, then as an end in itself. We learn that the most marked 
degeneration of spiritual power occurred in the period after the return of the 
popes to Rome from Avignon, when they could barely exist in Rome without 
help from secular rulers. After the return, succeeding popes gradually lost their 
memory of former troubles and began to live more as secular princes than as 
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popes, reveling in luxury and private vice, pursuing the interests of their families 
at the expense of the spiritual interests of Christendom, and fomenting wars over 
secular gains rather than bringing peace (4.12:427-28). 

Alexander was partly the victim of this general historical background and 
partly the cause of further decline in papal authority. To demonstrate this point, 
Guicciardini introduced into his narrative a variety of details which might not 
have concerned him had his focus been exclusively on political analysis. With 
his great talents at dissimulation and persuasion, the pope made use of all the 
traditional ceremonies and observances of the papacy. When he finally wel- 
comed Charles VIII into the Vatican, he observed the customary marks of 
respect, allowing the king to kiss his cheek and present the water at the pontifical 
mass. He even commissioned a painting of the meeting to be hung in the Vatican 
(1.17:118-19). Receiving the victorious Consalvo di Cordova after the taking of 
Ostia, Alexander honored him with the traditional rose bestowed by the popes 
each year as a special mark of honor (3.11:311). Neither event fits easily into 
the Brunian model for history with its narrow focus on political happenings, 
though Poggio and Scala could easily have mentioned them. Here the ceremonies 
allowed Guicciardini to expand his scope to include his concerns about the 
misuse of the spiritual powers of the papacy. 

Alexander’s observance of the trappings of papal ceremony, however, could 
not overcome the scandal of his private life or his wanton disregard for moral 
issues. Guicciardini reinforced this point by describing the popular rumors 
around specific policies or actions of Alexander. When Prince Diem, the Sul- 
tan’s brother, died after having been given over to Charles VIII, who wanted to 
use him in a crusade against the Turks, Alexander was believed to have poisoned 
him, either because the pope did not like being forced to surrender Diem due 
to his envy at Charles’ glory, or because he feared that a successful crusade 
would create a movement to reform. At this point, Guicciardini comments that 
the affairs of the Church, “allontanatesi totalmente dagli antichi costumi, face- 
vano ogni di minore lautorita della cristiana religione, tenendo per certo ciascuno 
che avesse a declinare molto pit nel suo pontificato; il quale, acquistato con 
pessime arti, non fu forse giammai, alla memoria degli uomini, amministrato 
con peggiori” (2.3:156). 

In the foregoing analysis Guicciardini employed the psychological and politi- 
cal tools of the humanists to show the effects of Alexander’s behavior on his 
ability to use his spiritual powers. The result is clear and the events show the 
effects. When Alexander demanded that Charles either leave Italy or appear 
before him under threat of spiritual punishment, Guicciardini observed that the 
pope was following a course of action adopted by earlier popes. Adrian I had 
condemned Desiderius in the same fashion; at this time, however, “mancata la 
riverenza e la maesta che dalla santita della vita loro ne’ petti degli uomini 
nascevano, era ridicolo sperare da costumi e esempli tanto contrari gli effetti 
medesimi” (2.11:116). 

The ambiguity of Guicciardini’s treatment is complex. On the one hand, 
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Charles’ disrespect arose only partly from Alexander’s misdeeds, since it also 
depended on the papal abuse over the preceding century he had described 
earlier. On the other, Guicciardini was acutely aware that Alexander’s sins were 
not always punished. He was surprised and shocked by the pope’s success in his 
endeavors and the frequency with which people ignored his deviousness and 
trickery. As the pope’s body was carried through Rome, people flocked to see 
it, “non potendo saziarsi gli occhi d’alcuno di vedere spento un serpente che con 
la sua immoderata ambizione e pestifera perfidia, e con tutti gli esempli di or- 
ribile crudelta di mostruosa libidine e di inaudita avarizia, vendendo senza 
distinzione le cose sacre e le profane, aveva attossicato tutto il mondo. Non- 
dimeno era stato esaltato, con rarissima e quasi perpetua prosperita, dalla prima 
gioventi insino all’ultimo di della vita sua, desiderando sempre cose grandissime 
e otttenendo pit di quello desiderava” (6.4:555). 

The combination of analysis and fortune that is so prominent a feature of the 
Storia dTtalia is thus also part of the development of humanist historiography. 
Guicciardini wedded the analytical concerns of Bruni to the interest in traditional 
moral categories found among the humanist historians of the late fifteenth cen- 
tury. He incorporated these into a single narrative style, organized along tradi- 
tional annalistic lines, but conveying a complex web of personal and political 
realities. By bringing the personal and political elements of the story together 
with common psychological terms, expressed through concrete and vivid per- 
sonal acts, he presented a narrative of change which supports his explicit de- 
scription of human affairs as a sea swept by the winds. 

Seen against the background of developments within the previous century and 
a half of humanist historical writing, Guicciardini takes on some familiar traits 
but loses none of his orginality and historical greatness. The categories of 
analysis which lie behind his explanation of events are those that would have 
been familiar to his readers and had been used by previous historians in their 
effort to broaden the basis of humanist history. Guicciardini’s use of these 
categories, however, added a portrayal of individuals and a sense of change 
beyond anything previously achieved in that tradition and created also a new nar- 
rative structure which conveyed his insight into the dynamic quality of history. 
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Francesco Guicciardini and Paolo Giovio 


In July, 1532, Francesco Guicciardini was preparing to receive Paolo Giovio 
in the governor’s palace in Bologna. Giovio was following in the train of Car- 
dinal Ippolito de’ Medici, who had been hastily dispatched as papal legate to the 
emperor to aid in the imminent campaign against the Turks in Hungary. The car- 
dinal had already departed from Bologna, continuing his journey from Rome to 
Ratisbon, and Giovio was expected momentarily when Guicciardini, writing to 
his friend, the papal treasurer, Bartolomeo Lanfredini, expressed his apprehen- 
sions about the visit: 


El Jovio non e anchor comparso. Pensiamo non possa tardare et io ho fatto 
buono pensiero non cavi da me altro che quello ne portera in corpo; et se non saro 
poi in sulle storie haro patienza, benché faticha mi parra: pure non si puo promet- 
tersi al certo di difendersi dalla sua importunita.! 


Giovio’s importunities were, indeed, insistent, whether for information or money, 
and it is not clear for which Guicciardini expected them. Carlo Dionisotti has 
suggested that it was probably for the former. Guicciardini had reason to be 
more confident of his ability to resist an appeal for assistance in the construction 
of Giovio’s “Musaeum,” about to commence on the shore of Lake Como, than 
his ability to avoid an indiscretion during Giovio’s probing discussions of men 
and events.” Indeed, owing to his skill in eliciting information and transmitting 
it in racy, informative letters, Giovio has been called a proto-journalist, an 
aspect of which Guicciardini was clearly well aware.? 

Despite their common interest in history, their similar views on many issues, 
their patrician backgrounds, and their identical ages, the two principal historians 
of sixteenth-century Italy, whose cinquecentennials we observed in 1983, were 
not friends. Beyond differences in personality, the austere, reserved Florentine 
and the sociable, garrulous Comasque had been separated by the divisive strug- 
gle in the Roman curia over the diplomatic policies which initiated the chain of 
events leading to the sack of Rome. The effects of this catastrophe which touched 
so profoundly every aspect of sixteenth-century culture in Italy were, not sur- 
prisingly, sharply felt on the personal level, where the bitterness of recrimina- 
tion enveloped personal relationships for years to come.* Whereas Guicciardini, 
along with Giberti, had been one of the principal architects of the League of 
Cognac, Giovio had steadfastly remained in the company of Schénberg, Cas- 
tiglione and others who believed in the efficacy and stability of an imperial set- 
tlement for the Italian peninsula. Not that Giovio did not share the sentiments 
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of Italians who wished Italy free of foreign domination. He did—fervently.* But 
his political realism and his accurate assessment of the strength and determina- 
tion of the ultramontane powers early convinced him that the presence of one 
or other of them was inevitable. This being the case he far preferred the 
emperor, whose suzerainty of Milan would be exercised through the vassalage 
of the Sforzas and who had been disposed to confirm the possession of Parma 
and Piacenza by the Church. The alliance of 8 May 1521 between pope and 
emperor, the same alliance which Guicciardini later came to regard as upsetting 
the balance of power and initiating the most devastating period of the Italian 
wars, Giovio saw as the culmination of Leo X’s diplomacy and the best prospect 
for a stable and prosperous Italy: the Sforzas in Milan and the Adorni in Genoa 
governing as imperial vassals, the emperor invested with the crown of Naples, 
the Medici confirmed in Tuscany, and the Church’s recently-acquired territories 
restored, particularly Parma and Piacenza.°® 

The leading proponent at the Curia in reaching this alliance between Leo and 
Charles had been Giovio’s patron, Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, and it was the 
Cardinal de’ Medici who struggled to maintain and restore it during the pon- 
tificate of Hadrian VI. Following the league of pope and emperor of August, 
1523, for the defense of Milan, Giovio himself had been selected for the honor 
of bearing the standard of the captaincy of the Florentine Republic to Federico 
Gonzaga, and to Gonzaga he had exulted, “Adesso si attende a pensare la via 
di assicurare in perpetuo I'Italia da Francesi . . .” (Jovii Opera 1:104). The elec- 
tion of Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici as pope and the defeat of the French armies 
produced in Giovio a state of euphoria. This euphoria, however, soon vanished 
as Clement VII in turn embarked upon a policy of neutrality similar to Hadrian’s 
but with even more disastrous results.’ In his life of the Marchese di Pescara, 
Giovio makes it clear that he considered excessive the fears of Giberti and other 
papal counsellors of an encirclement by the emperor—their reason for attempt- 
ing to balance Charles with Francis.*® 

When, as a consequence of his fright at the emperor’s total victory at Pavia 
in 1525, Clement VII allowed Schénberg to lead him into the treaty with Charles 
of 1 April 1525, Giovio saw once more the elements of a stable peace: Francesco 
II Sforza confirmed as Duke of Milan, the states of the Church and Florence 
taken under imperial protection, Parma and Piacenza confirmed to the Church, 
and Reggio to be restored.’ Yet thanks to the emperor’s slowness in implement- 
ing the restoration and also to the persistent efforts of Canossa, Giberti, and, 
ultimately, Guicciardini, the pope was won to the hazardous idea of attempting 
to drive the victorious imperialists from Italy and drawn into the League of 
Cognac of 22 May 1526. 

For Giovio, the Italian patriot and curial humanist whose career had begun 
in Leonine Rome, the unforeseen outcome of the war of the League of Cognac, 
the sack of 1527, was an event of literally indescribable magnitude. In 1521 he 
had suffered the anguish of watching his native Como sacked by imperial troops, 
but nothing compared with the catastrophe of Rome, both symbolic and real. Ex- 
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cusing himself in later years for not including the chronicle of these years in the 
Histories, he protested that they could not be “remembered without sorrow, nor 
written without tears, nor told to posterity without infamy and shame.”!° The 
principal blame for the tragedy Giovio laid upon the pope for his vacillation and 
ill-conceived efforts at neutrality, but his rebukes encompassed as well those 
who had ultimately pursuaded Clement to embark upon the even more perilous 
course of alliance with France. Francesco Maria della Rovere, whom Guicciar- 
dini blamed for the collapse of the allied military campaign, Giovio instead 
thought worthy of praise for having saved Italy, “despite the opinion of those 
who rashly thought that the force of foreign nations could be beaten and con- 
quered),”!? 

Thanks to Ridolfi’s splendid biography, Guicciardini’s views on the events 
and personages of the war of the League of Cognac are, in general, much better 
known than Giovio’s. Guicciardini’s own anguish over the sack, heightened by 
a sense of responsibility for the course of events, took expression in his plea to 
the Eight of Florence, “Se sapessino il tutto, m’arebbono compassione, perche 
muoio ogni di cento volte.”!* The urge for explanation soon asserted itself. 
Before the year was out, he conceived the idea of writing a justification of his 
lieutenancy, the project which eventually grew into the Storia dTtalia.'? Perhaps 
Giovio’s impending visit in the summer of 1532 put him in mind of it again, ac- 
counting for some of the defensiveness revealed in the letter cited above to Lan- 
fredini. The bishop of Nocera did appear the following day; and to judge from 
the governor's report to Lanfredini, much of the conversation centered on the 
“bipartisan” issue of the Turks, a subject on which Giovio was extraordinarily 
well informed.'* And whatever Giovio did or did not take away with him from 
the visit, Guicciardini does appear several times in the Histories. He is singled 
out, first of all, for his energetic defense of Reggio in 1521 and of Parma in 
1523.!5 He figures with his brother in the negotiations which ended the Tumulto 
di venerdi in Florence in April, 1527, and he is duly credited with playing the 
decisive part in the conservation of the principate for the Medici in 1537 by ar- 
ranging the election of Cosimo I—for Giovio, the fervent Medicean, an act of 
political wisdom, although for Guicciardini in his last years a source of mixed 
reflections. '¢ 

Dionisotti has skillfully drawn the contrast between Giovio and Guicciardini. 
In part because of his Lombard background, in part because of his career as 
courtier, Giovio had early come to an acceptance of principates as the best alter- 
native to the destructive factionalism of the late medieval republics. Guicciar- 
dini, however, Medicean servant yet Florentine optimate and would-be oligarch, 
could not see the inevitability of change. Because of this his political career 
vanished precisely at the moment of his greatest influence.'’ In the thirty-eighth 
book of his Histories, written in Florence in 1550-51, ten years after the death 
of Guicciardini, Giovio gives a perceptive portrait of the Florentine statesman, 
torn between his desire on the one hand to see Florence ruled not by a prince 
but by his fellow optimates under the form of a republic, and on the other hand 
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his fear and detestation of the mob rule under which he and his friends had suf- 
fered so during the last republic and against which a prince was the surest 
defense. A transparent veil of delicate irony, of which Giovio was a consummate 
master, envelops the narrative, mocking Guicciardini’s attempts to solve his 
dilemma by retaining the principate but withholding from Cosimo the title of 
duke and imposing limitations on the power and income of the republic’s new 
“capo.” One example of Giovio’s ironic touch is the depiction of Guicciardini 
conjuring visions of the Ciompi for his fellow councillors when he clearly meant 
the republicans of 1527-30. Another is the styling of Guicciardini’s attempt to 
limit Cosimo’s personal income to two-thirds of Alessandro’s as “Tuscan frugal- 
ity.” Yet another is the picture of council members turning pale and trembling 
at the din created by Vitelli’s troops in the piazza outside when the lengthy 
discussions in the council began to exhaust their patience. It is, in fact, a nar- 
rative both informed and accurate but written from an openly hostile view- 
point.'* No less ironic is Giovio’s account of the Tumulto di venerdi, the abortive 
anti-Medicean revolt which foreshadowed by a month the last republic. Clad one 
day in military garb, the next in civilian clothes, the Florentines are likened to 
actors in a play, changing costumes from scene to scene. Both Francesco and 
his brother, Luigi, the gonfaloniere, are shown to be playing a double game be- 
tween the republican insurgents on one hand and the Medici on the other. The 
reasons for their predicament were clear enough to Giovio, but he had no sym- 
pathy with them, as his famous digression on the nature of the Medici, ending 
a couple of centuries of factional strife, and the wealth and offices of the Church 
lavished upon the Florentines constituted in Giovio’s eyes a far greater claim 
upon the loyalty of Florentines such as Guicciardini than did the notion of a 
republic, which to Giovio seemed to have been little more than a means for 
enrichment of those who happened at the moment to hold power. 

Despite the absence of personal cordiality between them, their lack of agree- 
ment on Florentine government, and the heavy legacy of 1527, Giovio and Guic- 
ciardini nonetheless maintained an outwardly amicable rapport. Under the aegis 
of the Medici, whom both continued to serve, they were brought into occasional 
contact by correspondence or conversation. Giovio had great respect for Guic- 
ciardini’s skill as an orator, the gift that would be used to such advantage in the 
Storia dTtalia, and he continued to importune Guicciardini for his knowledge of 
men and events, as well as for favors that the latter’s position as chief counsellor 
to Alessandro de’ Medici might enable him to perform.!? In May, 1536, for ex- 
ample, we find Giovio soliciting Guicciardini to intercede with Alessandro to 
force the bishop of Forli, a Medici relative, to pay him the arrears of a pension 
on the see of Caserta granted him by Clement VII in payment for the earlier parts 
of the life of Leo X, those dealing with the history of the Medici family from 
Cosimo through Lorenzo (Jovii Opera 1:185-86). 

In the autumn of 1536, while making a northward journey to Como, Giovio 
accepted an invitation from Duke Alessandro to join him at Pisa and subse- 
quently to accompany him to Genoa to wait upon the emperor, just returned 
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from his ill-fated Provence campaign (Jovii Opera 1:189).?° Guicciardini was 
most certainly with Alessandro on that occasion, and while waiting upon the 
emperor there would have been ample opportunity for reading of manuscripts 
and for conversation and discussion of history and affairs.2! Giovio was in 
Florence just twice more during Guicciardini’s lifetime—once in September, 
1538, when he was forced to spend twelve days there recovering from a fall 
from his horse while crossing the Apennines, and again for Cosimo’s wedding 
to Eleanor of Toledo on 24 July 1539 (lovii Opera 1:209-10). 2? On one of these 
latter occasions there must have occurred the conversation recorded by Giovio 
in book 38 of his Histories, wherein Guicciardini, speaking “salse et graviter,” 
observed to Giovio that Lorenzino de’ Medici, by his assassination of Ales- 
sandro, had achieved the reverse of what he intended in three respects: he had 
murdered a great friend and protector, he had prepared the way for the election 
as duke of a capital enemy, and he had delivered Florence to heavy and eternal 
servitude (lovii Opera 5: in press).?3 In his last years, at any rate, Guicciardini 
seems to have lost his fear of committing an indescretion in conversing with 
Giovio. 

In addition to their conversations on men and events, each historian had seen 
at least parts of the other’s work in manuscript before the publication of his own. 
In a letter to Lelio Torelli of 2 July 1550, Giovio mentioned having seen a 
manuscript of the Storia d'Italia (lovii Opera 2: 164).?+ Just when he did so is 
not clear. A few persons were privileged by Guicciardini’s heirs to be allowed 
to read the manuscripts, and Giovio may well have been among them. Or, 
perhaps Guicciardini himself sought Giovio’s opinion during one of his visits in 
1538 and/or 1539.25 More extensive is the evidence for Guicciardini’s having ex- 
amined the manuscripts of Giovio’s Histories. In the Guicciardini archive, 
among the mass of notes and materials gathered for the writing of his history, 
are five abstracts or summaries made by Guicciardini from Giovian manuscripts, 
an extensive one from the Vita Leonis X, three from the Histories, and one of 
uncertain provenance.*° 

The vast and difficult task of studying Guicciardini’s use of his sources, begun 
by Gherardi and cut short by his death, has only recently been resumed.?’ To 
aid him in his immense undertaking, Guicciardini read, re-read and made ab- 
stracts or summaries from great quantities of despatches and other archival 
materials, as well as from other historians and chroniclers. Some of these are 
in Guicciardini’s hand, some in the hand of an amanuensis. It is clear, however, 
that the abstracting and summarizing were done by the historian, and that the 
amanuensis, when his hand appears, was merely taking dictation (Gherardi 1: 
lili). In any study of Guicciardini’s use of his sources, therefore, we are probably 
justified in assuming that he retained in his memory a good deal more of the 
sources he read than what appears in the abstracts alone. This certainly seems 
to be the case with his use of Giovio. 

The first extract or summary from the Histories, consisting of two sides of 
one folio, is entitled simply “ex hystoriis Iovii.” Holograph throughout, it is the 
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only summary in Italian, the remainder being in the Latin of Giovio’s originals. 
Despite the heading, most of the material seems to have been abstracted not from 
the Histories, which for the decade 1517-27 were never completed, but from 
book VII of Giovio’s life of the Marchese di Pescara. The abstracted materials 
relate to the transport of Francis I to Spain after the battle of Pavia, the anger 
of the Marchese di Pescara over Charles’ failure to award him, and the con- 
spiracy of Morone. Only the last three paragraphs of the summary do not come 
from the life of Pescara. The first of these is Guicciardini’s notation of a matter 
omitted by Giovio. The second, relating to Gattinara, and the third, to the 
Milanese, have no currently obvious source in Giovio’s works. Were they taken 
from an earlier manuscript version of the life? More intriguingly, were they 
taken from manuscripts of the incomplete books of the Histories? At present 
these questions cannot be answered. Guicciardini made use of these particular 
Giovian materials in the Storia d'Italia XV1.vii-xi, and the existence of his notes 
helps explain a striking echo of Giovio in Guicciardini’s account of Francis’ im- 
prisonment. When speaking of Francis’ hopes to be brought to a meeting with 
Charles in Spain, Guicciardini, as Giovio, observes that Francis tended to mea- 
sure Charles in terms of his own nature and impulses, thus deceiving himself. 
Although Guicciardini did not copy out this astute observation of Giovio’s, it 
evidently stuck in his mind.?8 

The second and third summaries from the Histories are made from books 
XIX and XX in Giovio’s earlier manuscript numeration, corresponding in the 
printed edition to books 33 and 34, those dealing with the background and events 
of Charles V’s crusade against Tunis.*?? Having interviewed at length not only 
the emperor and his captains but the king of Tunis and even Turkish prisoners, 
Giovio was particularly well informed on events with which Guicciardini would 
have had no first-hand connection. Since Guicciardini’s history does not pro- 
gress beyond 1532, there can be no conclusions drawn from these extracts be- 
yond their demonstrating Guicciardini’s penchant for seeking out the most au- 
thoritative witnesses or commentators and his presumptive intention of carrying 
his historical work beyond its present terminus. 

Giovio’s life of Leo X was not published until 1548. Guicciardini’s summary, 
which is in large part holograph, was therefore made from a manuscript. Once 
again, the handwriting and condition of the paper are very poor. The summary 
runs for eighteen folios beginning early in book I with the conflict of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and Sixtus IV, and ending late in book IV with the capture of Milan 
by the imperial/papal army in 1521 —virtually the whole work. When, with the 
aid of this summary, the Vita Leonis Decimi is collated with the Storia dTtalia, 
it becomes evident that Guicciardini took not only many particulars from 
Giovio, but significant elements of structure as well. A comparison of two epi- 
sodes—the coronation of Leo X and the Urbino war—will illustrate this. 

For Leo’s coronation Giovio was an eyewitness source, having been in Rome 
at the time, whereas Guicciardini himself was still posted in Modena.*° While 
Guicciardini does not, like Giovio, engage in description of the magnificent 
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liveries, triumphal arches, order of march and the like—what Chabod called 
Giovio’s “gusto alla Paolo Veronese” —he takes almost verbatim several observa- 
tions.! From Giovio, Guicciardini borrows the observation that not since the 
barbarian invasions overcame the empire had a spectacle of such magnificence 
been seen in Rome. He follows Giovio in mentioning that the coronation took 
place on the anniversary, one year earlier, of the new pope’s capture by the 
French following the battle of Ravenna. As Giovio, Guicciardini mentions 
Alfonso d’Este riding with the gonfalon of the Church, and Giulio de’ Medici, 
the future Clement VII, riding armed with the banner of the knights of Rhodes. 
As Giovio, he takes the occasion of noting the secret workings of fate (Guicciar- 
dini says the fates, Giovio the secret will of God) in Giulio’s behalf. Guicciardini 
also accepts Giovio’s figure for the cost of such great pomp, 100,000 ducats. 
Then, however, while Giovio goes on to recount the purchase of Modena from 
the emperor and the attempts made by Leo to pacify Louis of France, Guicciar- 
dini concludes with a characteristic passage. He notes that, while such liberality 
delighted the multitude, “prudent men” desired greater gravity and moderation 
from the new pope, judging that neither was such pomp suitable to popes nor 
the wasting of his predecessors’ treasure appropriate to the times. For Giovio, 
the commissioned biographer, such liberty of expression was not possible, 
although a similar judgment is certainly implicit in his decision to include the 
extravagant cost, which needed not have been mentioned at all. 

Beyond his use of Giovio for specific details there are times when Guicciar- 
dini appears to have formed the structure of his narrative on the Vita Leonis X. 
This dependence is most evident at the points where Guicciardini elects to follow 
arbitrary arrangements in Giovio’s narrative that are not strictly dictated by 
chronology. Book XIII of the Storia dTtalia is a particularly good example. It 
opens with Francesco Maria della Rovere’s reconquest of Urbino, an episode 
falling toward the end of book III of the Vita Leonis. Throughout book XIII 
Guicciardini’s account is much fuller than the corresponding narrative in Giovio, 
particularly in respect of the diplomacy, but both historians agree on the basic 
aspects, and, what is more, Guicciardini follows Giovio’s organizational sequence. 

As Giovio, Guicciardini begins with an enumeration of Francesco Maria’s 
captains, including the detail that Federigo da Bozzole bore Lorenzo de’ Medici 
a grudge for having obtained the gonfalonierate of the Church at Giuliano’s death 
over what Bozzole considered his greater claim. The accounts differ in sequen- 
tial arrangement only in that Giovio places Leo’s appeals for aid to Charles and 
Francis after Lorenzo’s failure to retake Urbino whereas Guicciardini describes 
them before the event. Otherwise Guicciardini’s account follows the same order 
as Giovio’s, continuing with Francesco Maria’s march on Perugia and the con- 
spiracy and execution of some of the Spanish officers. Here Giovio ends book 
III of the Vita Leonis. Book IV begins with an account of the conspiracy of the 
cardinals against Leo X, leaving in temporary suspension the Urbino war. Sig- 
nificantly, Guicciardini also elects at this same point to break off his own nar- 
rative of the Urbino war and go back to take up the beginnings of the conspiracy 
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of the cardinals. The events were roughly synchronic, the arrest of Sauli and 
Petrucci having taken place on 19 May and the discovery and execution of the 
Spanish officers at the end of the same month. Each episode might have been 
narrated as a unit, as Giovio normally does. Perhaps on this occasion he wished 
to make a point indirectly by juxtaposition of events, a technique used several 
time in the Vita Leonis. Guicciardini, too, where possible, tends to narrate in 
units, though on this occasion he follows Giovio. Perhaps he, too, liked the jux- 
taposition between Spanish officers scheming with the pope’s connivance to 
betray their general, and cardinals plotting to destroy the pope. After finishing 
the episode of the conspiracy of the cardinals, which ended with the restorations 
of Riario and Sauli on 24 and 31 July, both Giovio and Guicciardini return to 
the Urbino war, narrating Francesco Maria’s futile attempt on Rimini, which 
took place in mid-to-late July, his incursion into Tuscany in August, and the final 
settlement with the pope mediated by France and Spain, which was reached in 
mid-September. It is also noteworthy that Guicciardini accepts Giovio’s state- 
ment that the war cost Leo the enormous sum of 800,000 ducats. 3? 

Having concluded his account of the Urbino war, Giovio turns to the Turkish 
threat, narrating Selim the Grim’s conquest of the Holy Land and of Egypt. 
Although news of Selim’s conquests of the Holy Land reached Rome by Decem- 
ber of 1516, Leo was distracted by the Urbino war from taking any serious steps 
toward a crusade until the fall. Thus Giovio is following events as they occurred 
in Rome, but in such fashion as to heighten the dramatic parallel between Leo’s 
conquests in the Marche and Selim’s in Egypt. Once again Guicciardini observes 
the same order as Giovio, noting that in 1518 Europe was at peace and then turn- 
ing to the conquests of Selim. He adopts Giovio’s account of Leo’s barefoot pro- 
cession to Santa Maria sopra Minerva and follows this, as does Giovio, with a 
description of the pope’s projects for a crusade. Both historians then move to the 
death of Maximillian (Guicciardini with somewhat greater diplomatic prepara- 
tion) and narrate the contest for the imperial election. During the contest occurs 
the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici, which affords Giovio an occasion of describing 
the enthusiam of the Florentines for the succeeding government of Cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici, a passage which finds no echo in Guicciardini. The two ac- 
counts now begin to diverge: Guicciardini introduces the pope’s schemes against 
Ferrara and adds discussion of the Lutheran question, whereas Giovio moves to 
a summary of Leo’s government and character. 

All in all, these structural parallels and borrowings of detail, corroborated as 
they are by the evidence of the abstracts, indicate not only a close reading of 
the Vita Leonis by Guicciardini and the derivation of needed information, but 
also of a deeper rumination of the relationship and structure of events as per- 
ceived by Giovio. This confirms once more the extraordinary importance of the 
life of Leo X in sixteenth-century historiography as well as Guicciardini’s par- 
ticular debts to Giovio, both in information and in the intellectual structure of 
narrative explanation. Given the relative speed with which Guicciardini com- 
posed his vast work, it is scarcely surprising that he profited from the structural 
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achievements of his most accomplished predecessors, especially a political 
biography such as the Vita Leonis in which the individual’s life becomes the 
thread of coherence and organizing principle for the history of his times. 

The most intriguing of the summaries is a series of abstracts labeled “A Jovio 
in Itinere.” Ridolfi assumed that “in itinere” meant while Guicciardini was travel- 
ing. Dante Visconti, the editor of Giovio’s Histories, assumed it meant either 
while Giovio was traveling on one of the occasions described earlier, perhaps 
even the visit in Bologna, or here and there from Giovio’s works. Fredi Chiap- 
pelli and Ernesto Travi have independently made the intriguing suggestion that 
“in itinere” meant while both were traveling together, most probably when 
journeying with Alessandro de’ Medici to meet Charles V at Genoa in 1536.33 
Each and all of these conjectures can derive support from the abstracts in this 
group, which, beyond documenting Guicciardini’s use of Giovio, pose some par- 
ticularly interesting problems for the student of Giovian historiography, prob- 
lems that can only be touched on here. 

The first of this series of summaries concerns the aftermath of the sack of 
Rome, the negotiations for the liberation of the pope and his flight to Orvieto.*4 
Since Giovio was with the pope in the Castel Sant’ Angelo during the first part 
of his captivity and was intimate with the members of the pope’s household, he 
was, once again, for Guicciardini a well-informed source. Almost all of the 
material contained in the first summary appears in the Storia dTtalia XVIII.xiv. 
What particularly interests the student of Giovio is that this summary cor- 
responds to no known work of Giovio’s. Some of the details included in the sum- 
mary are found in book 25 of Giovio’s Histories, others in the life of Pompeo 
Colonna, and some nowhere at all. For example, Guicciardini’s summary has 
Giovio state that when Charles learned of Clement’s captivity the emperor did 
not at once order the pope’s liberation, as would have been fitting, but waited 
over a month until he heard that the French general Lautrech had arrived in 
Italy. Then he sent the general of the Franciscans and de Veyre, a Fleming who 
had been raised with him since boyhood. These details appear in the Storia 
dTtalia except for the moral judgment on what the emperor’s more fitting course 
would have been and without the detail of de Veyre’s having been raised with 
Charles since boyhood. When Guicciardini’s summary is compared with the ap- 
propriate passage in Giovio’s book 25, the general outline is similar but with 
enough variants to suggest that Guicciardini may have been copying from an 
earlier version. For example, the equivalent phrase in Giovio’s book 25 of the 
phrase used in the summary to modify Charles’ decision to release the pope, “non 
statim ut decebat,” is the equally judgmental but less simplistic phrase, “sive tac- 
tus religione sive permotus infamia aut gravi rerum suarum periculo adduc- 
tus. . . .”35 Moreover, de Veyre is styled simply (and more accurately) cubi- 
cularius. Even with allowances for Guicciardini’s freedom in summarizing, it 
would not seem that Giovio’s book 25 as we know it was his source. 

Further on in Guicciardini’s summary there appear details which are not 
found in Giovio’s book 25 at all but which do appear in his life of Pompeo Colon- 
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na. For example, the summary mentions Clement’s promise of the bishopric of 
Modena to Girolamo Morone as a reward for his efforts in the negotiations, 
along with revenues from Corneto worth 12,000 gold ducats, details duly noted 
in the Storia dTtalia XVIII.xxiv, with the correction that the bishopric was for 
Morone’s son. In Giovio’s life of Pompeo, the gift of the bishopric to the son 
is mentioned, although there is no mention of the revenues of Corneto.*® In 
Guicciardini’s summary the pope is described as escaping from the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo disguised as a merchant, a detail carried into the Storia dTtalia, whereas 
both in Giovio’s book 25 and in the life of Pompeo the pope is said to have worn 
the garb of a household servant (Pompeii 197). All this would seem to point to 
Guicciardini’s having abstracted from an earlier text now lost to us. 

Giovio’s book 25 as we know it was only composed toward the end of his 
life, when he had taken up residence in Florence where he had access to Floren- 
tine sources for narrating the vicissitudes of the last republic that form a con- 
siderable part of the book. It is entirely possible, however, that he had prepared 
an earlier account of this period from which Guicciardini copied, parts of which 
were subsequently deleted and parts revised for the final version. The draft 
which Giovio had prepared for the Histories would also have served him in 
writing the life of Pompeo, published earlier in 1548. This assumption would 
explain the inclusion in the life of Pompeo of some materials found in Guicciar- 
dini’s summary but not others. Whatever the Giovian source, however, it is clear 
that Guicciardini made careful use of it in the Storia dTtalia. 

Even more interesting from the point of view of Giovian scholars are some 
of the summaries that follow. Numbers three through five related to the war of 
the League of Cambrai, and numbers six and seven relate to Louis XII’s con- 
quest of Milan in 1499 and Ludovico Sforza’s return and capture the following 
year. All of these incidents would have formed part of books 5-10 of the 
Histories, which Giovio claimed had been lost in the sack of Rome. Numbers 
nine through eleven of the abstracts concern the wars of the French and Spanish 
for the kingdom of Naples and the battle of Cerignola. These appear to have 
been drawn from Giovio’s life of Consalo de Cordoba, the gran capitano, also 
published for the first time in 1548. These wars, however, would also have been 
narrated in the missing books of Giovio’s Histories. Supporting the surmise that 
the missing books were Guicciardini’s source is the fact that extract fourteen 
contains information not found in the Vita Consalvi. The fifteenth extract 
describes Andrea Doria’s reforms of the government of Genoa in 1528. Much 
of the material of this extract appears in Guicciardini XIX.vi, but only some of 
it in Giovio 26, leaving us to wonder if Guicciardini were perhaps abstracting 
from source material Giovio happened to be carrying with him rather than from 
his histories, in whatever version. These and other problems, however, pertain 
more to Giovian than to Guicciardinian studies and will have to be discussed at 
another time. For our present purposes it will suffice to note the careful use 
Guicciardini made in his own great work of these extracts “A Iovio in Itinere” 
from wherever, whenever. 
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Beyond these comparatively few passages where, thanks to archival evi- 
dence, we are able to document Guicciardini’s use of Giovio, there are many 
significant similarities between the two historians deserving of further reflec- 
tion. Whether these similarities are due to their reading of one another’s manu- 
scripts, to their mutual discussions, or to common historiographical notions be- 
ing developed and discussed during the period of Italy’s crisis will only be ascer- 
tained, if at all, after considerable study and investigation of the sources. Both 
historians, of course, share many common thematic and structural elements 
deriving from the humanist historiographical tradition, to which Guicciardini, 
despite the originality of his method, consciously attempted to adhere, and of 
which Giovio, notwithstanding the novelty of his endeavor to write universal 
history, was probably the last great exponent. Both share a strong sense of the 
psychological basis of political history, one of the great legacies of Bruni to 
humanist historiography.3’ 

Above and beyond their use of a common tradition of humanist historiog- 
raphy, the histories of Guicciardini and Giovio exhibit some striking structural 
and thematic parallels. Both commence with the invasion of Charles VIII. Both 
include a fully developed statement that this event had been a watershed between 
the quattrocento and the cinquecento, between an Italy mistress of her own 
destiny and an Italy dominated by foreign powers. In their respective historiog- 
raphical odysseys, each, it appears, had begun with the idea of writing about 
contemporary events and then had been drawn ineluctably back to their origins 
in the chain of cause and effect.7* The recognition of the invasion of 1494 as 
a series of great and unprecedented events was not, of course, original with 
either Guicciardini or Giovio. As the work of Felix Gilbert has made clear, by 
the second decade of the sixteenth century a school of thought had developed 
which saw in the invasion of 1494 not only an event of great magnitude but a 
turning point in Italian and even in European history (Gilbert 255-70). From 
Benedetti and Sanudo, who saw the invasion as a great but not an epoch-making 
event, to Rucellai and Corio, to Borgia, the realization had gradually grown that 
Italy had become the theatre for the struggle of ultramontane powers and that 
the golden days of the Laurentian epoch when Italy was mistress of her own 
destinies had been superseded by an era of iron in which foreign nations domi- 
nated the peninsula. As the century progressed, there had also grown a sense 
of the individual’s helplessness before the onslaughts of fortune, so that by the 
1530's we can find in a work such as Girolamo Borgia’s Historia de Bellis Italicis 
ab Anno 1494 ad 1541 statements of many of Guicciardini’s principal themes — 
the flourishing state of Italy before 1494, the culpability of the Italian princes 
in drawing the French into Italy through their disruption of the system of late- 
quattrocento alliances, the spread of the conflagration of 1494 to all Europe and 
even beyond, the realization that Italy was now a pawn in the struggle of the 
European powers, and a sense of the overriding power of fortune in human af- 
faits.5° 
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Giovio certainly belonged to this school, both in respect of period of com- 
position and viewpoint. He began writing his Histories in Rome during the se- 
cond decade of the century. The books running from 1494 to 1497 were essen- 
tially complete by 1524, and there is indication that he was working during this 
period on materials relevant to the “lost” books, which span the period 1498-1513. 
He used both Corio and Rucellai, along with eyewitness sources such as Com- 
mynes and Benedetti. From 1519 to 1523 Giovio had accompanied the Cardinal 
de’ Medici on his frequent trips to Florence, and during that time he was often 
present at discussions in the Rucellai gardens. In the third Ischian dialogue he 
even mentions sitting under the shade of the Ionic portico or the plane tree where 
he believed Bernardo Rucellai had composed his De Bello Italico.*° Thus, pre- 
cisely in the period in which he was finishing the first book of his Histories, 
Giovio was very much aware of the elder Rucellai’s work, in which the Euro- 
pean ramifications of the 1494 invasion are clearly recognized, the vices of Italy’s 
rulers are seen as its principal cause, and a contrast is presented between the 
gloomy picture of human folly after Lorenzo’s death and the happier-times when 
Lorenzo and Ferdinand maintained peace in Italy through the balance of power 
(Gilbert 112-13, 259-64). Through the Roman academy Giovio was also quite 
familiar with Pontano’s work and the traditions which laid the principal blame 
for 1494 on Ludovico il Moro, a theme appearing as well in Benedetti, Sanudo 
and Corio. Giovio also knew Pontano’s disciple, Girolamo Borgia, probably 
when Borgia was secretary to Bartolommeo d’Alviano, with whom Giovio was 
in touch as early as 1514, and definitely when Borgia entered the service of the 
Farnese after the death of the condottiere.*! 

Thus, at a time when Guicciardini was still preoccupied with Florentine 
history and political structure, Giovio was already absorbed as a historian by a 
European, and, indeed, a Mediterranean vision of events.*? The first book of 
his Histories to be circulated narrated the Turkish conquest of Persia.*? The 
realizations regarding the European structure of Italian events, which for Guic- 
ciardini came only after the tragedy of 1527, Giovio had achieved, as we have 
seen, during the previous decade. These and a strong sense of the power of 
destiny in human affairs—indeed, all the principal themes of the sixteenth- 
century school of historiography that culminate in Guicciardini’s Storia dTtalia — 
appear in one form or another in Giovio’s Historiarum Sui Temporis Libri. Given 
that Guicciardini himself used the works of Rucellai, Corio, Borgia, and others, 
along with Giovio, there is no way of isolating the particular influence on his 
thinking which Giovio may have had.*# However, beyond the fact that Guicciar- 
dini is known to have had conversations with Giovio on historical themes during 
the genesis of his history, there are at times haunting similarities in the two 
works. For example, even allowing for the common historiographical tradition, 
the similarity of structure and approach in their opening books is striking. Both 
announce the invasion of Charles VIII as the start of continuous and widespread 
calamities. Each stresses the peace existing in 1494 in order to heighten the con- 
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trast with the continuous and widespread warfare which followed and thus to 
emphasize the nature of the invasions as a starting point for a new period of 
history. In fact, to heighten the point, each declares the peace existing in 1494 
to have been unmatched since the heyday of the Roman empire. From his exor- 
dium Guicciardini moves directly to Ludovico Sforza and the Milanese-Neapolitan 
quarrel, whereas Giovio, with the scope of universal history, continues with a 
brief survey of the governments and rulers of the East, Africa, Europe, and 
Italy, beginning with Venice and finishing with Milan. Both proceed from a 
similar premise, however —that it was the follies and dissensions of Italy’s rulers 
which drew the French into the peninsula. 

In their general outlines both historians’ accounts of the invasion and the 
diplomacy preceding it are quite similar. In Guicciardini’s account Florence, not 
surprisingly, figures more prominently in the narrative. Giovio pays com- 
paratively little attention to Piero de’ Medici as a causal factor and none to his 
relationship with the Orsini, though he does include the incident (which he ob- 
tained from Rucellai) of Piero’s hiding the French ambassador behind a curtain 
while he drew out Ludovico’s envoy (lovii Opera 3:29-30).45 Giovio mentions, 
but does not stress as much as Guicciardini, the intrigues of the Cardinal of 
Ostia. Both are agreed, however, on the central role of Ludovico Sforza, the in- 
fluence of the exiled Neapolitan barons, the ambitions of Briconnet and de Vesc, 
the designs of Ferrara and the self-seeking neutrality of Venice.*® Both histor- 
ians see the ill-fated Neapolitan naval attack on Genoa as the beginning of the 
war and of Italy’s ruin. And in both historians the account of the last episode 
in the first phase of the wars, the battle of Fornovo, is remarkably similar. Each 
was familiar with the same major sources, and, significantly, each reached the 
conclusion —not characteristic of the Italian sources —that the battle was in real- 
ity a victory for the French.4’ 

Even such parallels and similar conclusions as these are not conclusive in 
establishing the existence of significant interchange of ideas between Giovio and 
Guicciardini. It is, however, worth bearing in mind that Giovio’s account of 
these events was substantially complete by 1527.48 He was in the habit of offer- 
ing the drafts of his books to friends for comment and criticism. He regularly 
took them on his travels, and, in fact, we know he had them with him on his 
journey to Germany and Hungary in 1532 when he spent the night with Guicciar- 
dini.*? It is indeed tempting to conjecture that in those very years in which Guic- 
ciardini began to meditate writing a history of his lieutenancy, the project which 
eventually grew into the Storia dTtalia, he was exposed, in reading and in con- 
versation, to the views of Giovio on some of the major questions of early sixteenth- 
century historiography. There is no doubt, however, thanks to the archival evi- 
dence, that at some point, well before he finished his great work, he encountered 
Giovio’s mature historical thought and narrative method.*° 
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XVII, fols. 197v-198r: “ex libro vigesimo.” 5) Filza XVII, fasc. no. 23, fols. 259r-267r: 
“ex Leonis vita.” For assistance in obtaining copies of these materials I am indebted to 
my long-time friend, the archivist of the Guicciardini archive, Dott. Gino Corti. 

27 A. Gherardi, ed., La storia d'Italia di Francesco Guicciardini, 4 vols. (Firenze: 
Sansoni, 1919), 1:xlv-lix. A study of the historian’s sources along the lines outlined by 
Gherardi has been promised by the most recent editor of the text, Silvana Seidel Menchi 
(3 vols., Torino: Einaudi, 1971). 
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8 Storia dTtalia XVI.vii. La vita del Marchese di Pescara, ed. C. Panigada (Bari: 
Laterza, 193i), Bk. Foch. 1° 

2? On the manuscripts of Giovio’s Histories see my “Nota storica” at the end of the 
third volume in the national edition (Jovii Opera 5:239-48). 

30 Leo’s coronation occurs toward the beginning of bk. 3 of the Vita Leonis Decimi 
(Firenze: Torrentino, 1551), 64-66. The corresponding episode in the Storia dTtalia is 
found in XI.viti. Guicciardini’s notes from Giovio regarding the magnificence of the cor- 
onation are found on fol. 26lv of XVII, no. 23: “Leonis coronatio maiore pompa ac 
magnificentia Romae celebrata quam ulla alia res post tempora motorum. Ecclesiae vex- 
illum [portavit?] Alfonsus Estinensis. Pontifici pompa CM aureorum constitit.” 

3! Federico Chabod, “Paolo Giovio,” Scritti sul Rinascimento (Torino: Einaudi, 
1967). 261. 

32’ The month-to-month chronology for the conspiracy and Urbino war is based upon 
Pastor 7:174, 190, 193, 210. and Marin Sanudo, Diarii (Venezia: Visentini, 1879-1903), 
14:346, 542ff., 613. Guicciardini’s notes for the Urbino war and the conspiracy of the 
cardinals occur on fols. 263v-264v of XVII, no. 23. 

33 Ridolfi, Visconti, Chiappelli, and Travi in personal conversations and letters. 

34 XVII, no. 15, fols. 187r-v. 

35 Giovio’s phrase from the Histories, while brief, indicates he was in agreement with 
Guicciardini’s assessment of the emperor’s motives and situation (Jovii Opera 4:33). 

36 Pompeii Columnae Cardinalis Vita (Firenze: Torrentino, 1551), 196-97. 

37 On Brini and the psychological basis of political history see esp. Donald G. Wilcox, 
The Development of Florentine Humanist Historiography in the Fifteenth Century (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1969), 48ff. Beyond his mastery of the humanist historiog- 
raphical tradition, Giovio was also a pioneer in the use of archives. In the appendix to 
the life of Muzio Attendolo Sforza he tells us he used the papal archives from the times 
of Martin V. Vita Sfortiae (Firenze: Torrentino, 1551), 157. 

38 On the composition of Giovio’s Histories and the sequence in which they were writ- 
ten see my “Nota storica” in the third volume of the Histories in the national edition (Jovii 
Opera 5:239-48). On the genesis of Guicciardini’s work see Ridolfi, “Genesi,” 79-130. 

3° Borgia’s work was begun in the 1520's. All but the last book was finished by 1538. 
Borgia himself used Rucellai extensively. On the lack of recognition of 1494 as a turning 
point among the earlier historians such as Benedetti and Sando see Cochrane 166-68. 

4° Ernesto Travi, “Giovio, gli Orti Oricellari e Machiavelli,” Testo (in press). Rucel- 
lai’s work was actually composed during a voluntary exile in Provence and northern Italy. 
F. Gilbert, “Bernardo Rucellai and the Orti Oricellari,” Journal of the Warburg and Cor- 
tauld Institutes 12(1949):110-12. 

4! In the foreword to bk. 16 of his Histories Borgia mentions that Giovio had shown 
him at Naples the MS of the parts of his Histories dealing with Charles V’s expedition to 
Tunis in 1535 (Gilbert 265). As minister to Ferdinand and Alfonso, Pontano had worked 
to preserve the traditional balance of power and prevent the French invasion. His views 
on Ludovico’s culpability were frequently expressed, e.g., in De Prudentia, ch. 4, Opera 
Omnia (Venezia: Aldus, 1518), 1: 197r. Pontano is also one of the sources of the tradi- 
tion of blaming immoderate ambition (ibid. , 208r-v). Before composing his own history, 
Rucellai had visited Pontano’s academy and listened to a debate on historiography 
(Gilbert 205). For an extended discussion of Rucellai’s debt to Pontano see Mario San- 
toro, Fortuna, ragione e prudenza nella civilta letteraria del ‘500 (Napoli: Liguori, 
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1967), 135-78. On Giovio’s familiarity with Benedetti see Dorothy M. Schullian, ed., De 
Bello Carolino (New York: Renaissance Society of America, 1967), 25n. On his use of 
Pontano and Corio see the Vita Sfortiae ((Firenze: Torrentino, 1551), 157. 

42 Although familiar with Rucellai’s work at the time he composed the Storie fiorentine 
(ca. 1508-10), Guicciardini did not respond to its suggestions of the European ramifica- 
tions of the invasions (Gilbert 264). That Guicciardini’s transition from Florentine politi- 
cal theorist to historian came only after 1527 is the major theme of Vittorio De Caprariis, 
Francesco Guicciardini dalla politica alla storia (Bari: Laterza, 1950). On the lack of 
recognition of 1494 as a turning point by Guicciardini in his earlier years see also 
Cochrane 172. For Cochrane’s more recent views on Guicciardini and the myth of the 
quattrocentro, see his contribution, “L’eredita del Guicciardini,” in Francesco Guicciar- 
dini 1483-1983 nel V centenario della nascita (Firenze: Olschki, 1984), 271-91. 

43 Bk. VIII in Giovio’s earlier manuscript numeration, the present bks. 13 and 14, was 
read by Leo X as early as 1515. See my “Nota” cited earlier. 

44 On Guicciardini’s use, inter alia, of Rucellai, Corio and Borgia, see Gilbert 265, 
296 and Ridofi, La vita 403-4. Rucellai was excerpted by Guicciardini from start to finish 
(Gherardi li). The fifth version of the Storia is the first to begin with the exordium bor- 
rowed from Rucellai, but the first version of the Commentari has a trial sentence speaking 
of the “imprudentia de’ nostri principi,” showing that Guicciardini had the theme in mind 
from the beginning (Ridolfi, “Genesi” 103-4, 115). 

45 Much more attention is given to the Orsini relationship by Giovio in the Vita Leonis, 
which, of course, Guicciardini also used extensively. 

46 In the preface to his La congiura dei baroni, Camillo Porzio recounts Giovio’s em- 
phasis on the causal chain which led back to the conspiracy of the Prince of Salerno (An- 
tonello Sanseverino) and the Count of Sarno (Francesco Coppola) against Ferdinand. The 
influence of the prince, an exile as a result of the failure of the conspiracy, Giovio thus 
held to be a major factor in the invasion. C. Porzio, Opere (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1855), 
a: 

47 Benedetti and Sanudo saw the Italians as victors. The one area where Giovio is 
noticeably weaker than Guicciardini, and it is a significant one, is in the treatment of 
diplomacy and the conceptualization of relationships like the balance of power. On Guic- 
ciardini’s and Giovio’s exaggeration of the peace of the quattrocentro see J. R. Hale, “War 
and Public Opinion in Renaissance Italy,” in E. F. Jacob, ed., /talian Renaissance Studies 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1960), 95-97. 

48 See my “Nota storica” cited earlier. Until the MS for bk. 1 is found, of course, there 
can be no certainty about the dating of Giovio’s completed version. Our earliest known 
manuscript is for bk. 3, the calligraphy and binding of which are comparable to work 
being done in Rome ca. 1520-25. 

49 On his continuing journey to Ratisbon, Giovio stayed with his old friend from 
university days, the poet, Count Niccold d’Arco. D’Arco’s ode to Giovio, written on this 
occasion, indicates that he has just been reading the MSS of the Histories. Nicolai Archii 
Comitis Numerorum Libri IV (Verona, 1762), 71-72. 

5° A careful study of the similarities and differences between Guicciardini and Giovio 
would doubtless yield much of interest to the student of Renaissance Italian history. One 
particularly rewarding study would be their respective accounts of the battle of Pavia. 
Guicciardini’s is, of course, unfinished, indicating his dissatisfaction with his sources. 
That he had studied Giovio’s account is clear from the first of the summaries. As to 
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Giovio, the best general assessment of his place in Renaissance historiography is 
Cochrane, Historians 366-77. Also valuable is Chabod’s “Paolo Giovio” cited earlier. For 
Guicciardini, in addition to works cited, I have found valuable Peter E. Bondanella, 
Francesco Guicciardini (Boston: Twayne, 1976). 


BREDL CHIAPPELLI 


Guicciardini, Machiavelli 
e il caso di Paolo 


Quando la testa mozza di Paolo Vitelli fu mostrata al popolo “in su ‘n una 
mazza”, Francesco Guicciardini aveva diciassette anni, Iacopo Nardi ne aveva 
ventitré. Dei due, certo non Francesco, ma probabilmente neppur Iacopo fu 
testimone oculare, fra la folla sotto il Palagio, dell’esibizione, “alle finestre del 
ballatoio, con un torchio acceso”, della cruenta prova “che si fussi fatto giustizia” 
(ELD) 2 

Il giovanetto Guicciardini non ha presente né la scena né la vicenda nelle 
Ricordanze, che per quell’anno, 1499, segnalano solo una notiziola scolastica; 
né le ha mai registrate da adulto, per quanto impressionanti, fra certe memorie 
occasionali che pur gli ritornano: “Ricordomi io ancora quasi fanciullo levarsi 
uno grido adosso a Piero Soderini, che ando tanto innanzi che insino allo uscio 
di casa gli furono dipinti molti improperi”. Solo questa chiassata, che e poi del 
1501, di due anni pit tarda, emerge fra i ricordi antichi, nella Oratio 
Defensoria. 

Quanto a Iacopo Nardi, sensibile com’era al “parlato” umano nelle scene 
storiche, ed accurato descrittore, é strano, se c’era, che non abbia raccolto nep- 
pure una voce dalla piena di popolo agitato. La folla, secondo il Landucci, aspet- 
tava “che lo [Paolo] gittassino giti a terra dal Palagio”; e poi, vista, certo non 
in silenzio, la mostra, “si parti”, vociferando che oltre al far giustizia si era fatto 
“grande onore alla citta”. 

Comunque, anche se Iacopo non assisté allo spettacolo, certo si era informato 
di ogni particolare della vicenda: fin delle parole rivolte dal Tartaglina a 
Vitellozzo, per incitarlo alla fuga; direi riferite a Firenze da quel commissario 
che era stato mandato ad arrestarlo, e se l’era lasciato scappare. E il rapporto 
Nardi sul caso Vitelli servira al lettore moderno per controbilanciare il rapporto 
che ne fa il Guicciardini tanto nelle Storie fiorentine quanto nella Storia dTralia, 
e illustrare uno scontro, dei pill sottili e suggestivi fra quelli che opposero Guic- 
ciardini e Machiavelli. 

Gli storici che trattano del caso di Paolo divergono non tanto sugli eventi 
militari di base dell’accusa, quanto sulla gravita ad essi attribuita; cioe seguono 
le interpretazioni che ne furono date in corte marziale, e, ancor pil, le allega- 
zioni di carattere politico che vennero connesse allo sfondo reale 0 presunto di 
quei fatti. Il 10 agosto 1499 (San Lorenzo), dopo aver cannoneggiato per set- 
timane le mura di Pisa, i Fiorentini presero d’assalto la rocca di Stampace, da 
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li poi tirando direttamente sui ripari costruiti internamente alla cerchia di mura: 
col risultato, a detta persino di un memoriale pisano, che “se fussero state aperte 
le porte, Pisa si vuotava de gente” e che “e’ Signori pisani . . . feciono quattro 
inbasciatori, due cittadini e due contadini, per mandare in campo a far patti”.? 
Pisa si arrendeva; senonché, e qui parla il Nardi, “il capitano stesso, e Vitellozzo 
suo fratello, gridando a dietro, a dietro, e fermando i soldati, non gli avessero 
fatti ritirare a colpi di stocchi e bastonate, non volendo che la battaglia si se- 
guitasse pit oltre, non ostante la sollecitudine e gli espressi comandamenti de’ 
commissari”. Cioe, e qui parla il Guicciardini, “non conoscendo egli [Paolo], 
secondo che poi si scusava, l’occasione che insperatamente se gli presento, né 
avendo ordinato di dare quel di la battaglia con tutto il campo . . . fece ritornare 
indietro la maggiore parte de’ fanti”; mentre, sempre secondo il Guicciardini, era 
“manifesto che se si procedeva innanzi si otteneva quella mattina la vittoria, con 
grandissima gloria del capitano; al quale sarebbe stato felicissimo quel di che 
fu origine delle sue calamita” (Sz/t). Sulla base fattuale, dunque, pieno accordo 
degli storici; benché Francesco gia sembri insinuare che sarebbe stato tutto in- 
teresse di Paolo andare avanti (e perciO se non lo fece fu solo un deplorevole 
errore) mentre Iacopo sembra pensare invece che, se Paolo rinunzio a tale in- 
teresse, doveva esser trattenuto da un interesse ancor piu forte. 

Dopo l’arresto sulle mura, Paolo decise di mandare parte dell’artiglieria a 
Livorno; il 4 di settembre il Machiavelli stila lautorizzazione a nome dei 
Signori: “et se pure voi giudicassi necessario ad maggiore cautela mandare 
coteste bombarde grosse ad Livorno, come ne scrivete, siamo contenti” (LCSG). 
Allegando strade bagnate, Paolo scelse la via di mare e, per mezzo di quattro 
navicelli, “la imbarco alla foce d’Arno perché si conducesse a Livorno; ma, 
mostrandosi in ogni cosa avversa la fortuna, se ne sommerse una parte” (St/r). 
L’incidente non manco di sollevare sospetti: “Noi non siamo—scrive subito il 
Machiavelli—per la perdita facta delle 4 barc[h]e e delle artiglierie e munitioni 
vi erano su per accusare né la poca diligentia vostra [dei Commissari], né di 
alcuno altro [leggi: Paolo], ma solo dolerci della mala nostra fortuna in cotesta 
expeditione; la quale [mala fortuna], benché in molte cose sia stata aiutata, 
tamen non ci potrebbe essere stata pil) avversa”; dopo di che, volgendo l’atten- 
zione ai rimedi, il Segretario pensa al recupero, ordinando di “tenere a mente 
dove tale naufragio seguissi, accid che, possendo fare impresa di ripescarle, si 
sappia il luogho appunto dove sono rimaste; in che metterete omni extrema 
diligentia” (LCSG).3 Invece, come si sa dal Guicciardini medesimo, lartiglieria 
sommersa “fu non molto dipoi ricuperata da’ pisani” (S¢/r). Simultaneamente, le 
truppe di Paolo, abbandonata contro gli ordini dei fiorentini la rocca di Stam- 
pace, si ritiravano in un campo arretrato (Sz/t). 

Secondo Biagio Buonaccorsi, coadiutore del Machiavelli, “a di 29 di settem- 
bre” Paolo Vitelli fu arrestato con alcuni dei suoi, “essendo la Signoria insospet- 
tita et volendo purgare il sospetto” (BBD).* In termini pit precisi l’arresto e for- 
mulato dal Machiavelli cosi: “Havendo inteso per varii riscontri Paolo Vitelli, 
nostro Capitano, non havere con quella fede si conviene servito la Republica 
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nostra, ma pill tosto cerchd di ruinare le imprese nostre che di condurle ad fine, 
ci é parso in recuperatione dello honore nostro fare d’averlo nelle mani” (LCSG).° 

Quanto poi alla corte marziale e alle sue conseguenze, non conosco formula 
pit! concisa che quella del Machiavelli medesimo in una lettera ai Commissari 
datata Die prima octobris: “Pagolo Vitelli giunse hiarsera qui et examinatolo 
diligentemente et trovatolo degno di morte, lo haviamo questo di condannato et 
facto decapitare: di che vi diamo notitia per ogni respecto”. Questo secco 
messaggio ha una sua storia. Il Machiavelli aveva scritto le parole “lo haviamo 
questo di condannato et fra una . . . ” quando evidentemente gli giunse in ufficio 
la notizia dell’avvenuta esecuzione; e cancelld fra una, passando a et facto 
decapitare; dopo aver esitato un ultimo istante sull’espressione, che evidente- 
mente gli suond troppo poco “giuridica”, e percid da sostituire, et factogli 
(tagliare la testa).° 


Com’ prevedibile, l’atteggiamento difensivo del Guicciardini nei confronti di 
Paolo é@ pit! emotivo e doloroso nelle Storie fiorentine, pit distante e cupo nella 
Storia dTtalia. Persino il referto dei vari fatti concomitanti presenta leggere 
discrepanze che possono essere interpretate quale manifestazione caratteristica 
di una storia in prospettiva peninsulare di contro a quella di una in prospettiva 
regionale; e discrepanze di carattere soggettivo, cioe di due visioni dello scrit- 
tore dovute a diverse eta fisiologiche e politiche. Paradossalmente, lo storico 
d'Italia isola il capitolo in sé, contentandosi di una frase di riferimento all inizio: 
“Ma nel tempo medesimo che dal re di Francia si movevano l’armi contro al 
ducato di Milano, Pagolo Vitelli ecc.”. E che tale capitolo cominci con un’avver- 
sativa, certo non necessaria, potrebb’essere indizio di un personale disagio di 
fronte all’intera memoria del fatto. Lo storico di Firenze lega invece piu volte 
eventi e condizioni peninsulari. I] lodo del duca di Ferrara come occasione della 
riconvenzione con Paolo, le “angustie” del duca di Milano che mostravano “a 
Firenze la debolezza sua” e le pressioni del re di Francia che aumentavano i 
dispiaceri dei cittandini, sono argomenti sviluppati per contribuire a tratteggiare 
lambiente di sfondo lontano; mentre per lo sfondo vicino lo storico registra il 
rifiuto di ricostituire i Dieci di Balia (e le ragioni di “imparita” sociopolitica a 
cui egli l’attribuiva’), il biasimo non solo per la politica fiscale imposta dalla 
nuova campagna, ma per i “favori estraordinari a qualche condottiere”, e la 
“poca fede in Paolo Vitelli”. 

Lo sviluppo di questo scenario fiorentino @ ampio, e in esso si indicano, pur 
evitandone un’interpretazione aggravata, proprio gli eventi che fecero salire il 
“malumore” dei cittadini fino allo sdegno e alla volonta di vendicar la giustizia. 
Nella Storia dTtalia non si menziona neppure la cattura di Rinieri della Sassetta 
a Cascina, non che il suo rilascio. Nelle Storie fiorentine invece é lepisodio pit 
importante di quell’impresa, ed é considerato un caso di sfortuna per Paolo: che 
“Come lo menava la sorte sua questa vittoria gli multiplicassi carico col popolo; 
perché in Cascina fu preso Rinieri . . . della Sassetta”. Un ampio rapporto sul 
disertore Rinieri, i suoi maneggi con Milano, l’aspettativa ansiosa di Firenze per 
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questa ghiotta preda, e poi la delusione perché Paolo lo lascio libero, mena a 
una scusante dubbia: “non volle essere bargello di uno soldato da bene”. Ma alla 
capitale “chi aveva sospetto di lui interpreto perché e’ non volle che Rinieri, che 
sapeva e segreti de’ pisani e si credeva sapessi quegli del duca circa alle cose 
di Pisa, lo [lui Paolo] scoprissi di pratiche tenute col duca e co’ pisani contro 
alla citta; e per questa voce si accrebbe grandemente la mala opinione era di lui 
ed el carico aveva di malignare in queste cose”(StF). A Firenze, annota sec- 
camente il Machiavelli, “ne fu romore” (LGSG); ma in ambienti politici molto 
ristretti, si direbbe, perché storici di colore popolano, non solo il Landucci, ma 
il Nardi medesimo, non ne fanno menzione. 

C’era un brutto precedente e ben conosciuto, invece, in citta. Nell’inverno 
98-99 Paolo comandava le truppe del Casentino, e, particolarmente per merito 
di bande di volontari capeggiate da un pittoresco personaggio, l’abate Basilio, 
i nemici dei fiorentini furono assediati in Bibbiena “col duca di Urbino e con 
Giuliano de’ Medici, donde non se potevano partire a loro posta e non avevano 
vettovaglia per molto tempo” (/N).* Era un grosso colpo; ma nonostante 1 vivaci 
attacchi di Basilio, Paolo dava l’impressione di andare “molto adagio”, e I'll 
febbraio del 99, dopo un incontro con Piero de’ Medici, e ad insaputa dei Dieci, 
lascio partire liberi il duca di Urbino e Giuliano de’ Medici, sul quale fra l’altro 
gravava una taglia.? La giustificazione di Paolo fu simile: “si scusava di aver 
parlato in Casentino con Piero de’ Medici . . . essendo generalmente cosa con- 
sueta e permessa continuamente tra’ soldati” (IN). 

Tali retroscena dovettero essere vivamente presenti, in corte e fra il pubblico, 
durante listruttoria dei due giorni di processo, e le discussioni che il processo 
medesimo e l’immediata esecuzione provocarono riflettono una volta di pil, at- 
traverso storici-tipo come Francesco e Iacopo, la polarizzazione fra “primi cit- 
tadini” e “popolani”.!° 

Il Guicciardini delle Storie fiorentine risuscita il senso di una passione nella 
disputa che egli, diciassettenne, forse non aveva vissuto, ma che era certo stata 
accesa nel suo cerchio familiare ed era ancora viva nel suo ambiente consorziale. 
La parte di questopera che contiene il 1499 era compiuta prima del 23 febbraio 
1509, cioe a circa dieci anni di distanza dal fatto (RRV 36). Dieci anni sembrano 
a noi molti, ma le braci dovevano essere ancora rosse, e la memoria fresca, se 
il Machiavelli nel cap. 12 del Principe (1513) ne parla come di un evento “che 
€ seguito poco tempo fa”. 

Anche il maggior distacco, intonato a tristezza (si parla di un nfortunio) della 
Storia d'Italia & indicativo; i capi d’accusa sono rielencati, ma senza le giustifica- 
zioni, se pure con tonalita scettiche. La conclusione del Guicciardini in 
quest’opera tanto piu lontana nel tempo e preceduta da minuziosi riesami della 
strategia seguita da Paolo, per scoprire le ragioni di un indubbio e grosso errore; 
€ poi dissolta nel tono e non appare mai esplicita, benché costantemente egli 
disapprovi le fede prestata alle accuse. Quando egli dice che “nella maggiore 
parte € stata opinione contraria”, non si riferisce propriamente a tutti 1 capi d’ac- 
cusa e al processo, bensi ad un punto assai sensibile, il quale nel 1509 era stato 
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toccato diversamente. Si tratta del sospetto di ambizione personale in Paolo, del 
suo segreto intento di acquistarsi una signoria: “benché in alcuni restasse opi- 
nione che e’ non fusse proceduto sinceramente, come se aspirasse a farsi signore 
di Pisa, e a occupare qualche altra parte del dominio fiorentino, nel quale nutriva 
molte intelligenze e amicizie” (St/t 144). 

Con questo il Guicciardini, in prospettiva lontana, dice che Paolo fu condan- 
nato perché in tutte le sue malefatte operative la cittadinanza vedeva tradimento, 
non incompetenza. In prospettiva vicina, nelle Storie fiorentine la “principale 
causa perché e’ fu morto” rimane chiaramente lerrore militare di Stampace; an- 
che se i riferimenti al sospetto sono pili specifici che nella Storia dTtalia: “tenne 
sempre pratiche ed amicizie in Pistoia, nel Borgo a San Sepolcro ed in molte 
terre principale nostre, il che faceva sospetto a qualche savio che e’ non fussi 
volto a fare stato e signoria nel dominio nostro”. Indubbiamente, la ritirata e 
rotta di Stampace, con le altre accuse, acquistavano gravita fatale nella luce del 
sospetto di tradimento. 

La trattazione storica del caso, sia nel Guicciardini ventisettenne che in quello 
ormai prossimo alla morte, sembra quindi esser funzione di due diverse conce- 
zioni istituzionali. Nel 1509 il Guicciardini e parte attiva di una repubblica, an- 
che se milita in un partito di ottimati non favorevole al Soderini. Dopo che 
Lorenzino ebbe ucciso Alessandro (1537) fu proprio Francesco Guicciardini a 
impedire che il potere tornasse nelle mani del popolo libero, e a farlo cadere in 
quelle del figlio di Giovanni delle Bande Nere: Cosimo, che fu primo Duca (il 
titolo di Arciduca, conferitogli da Pio V quale prezzo della consegna di Pietro 
Carnesecchi sospetto di luteranesimo, agosto 1569, non fu riconosciuto da Carlo 
V). Ecchi erano gli “alcuni”, chi era il “qualche savio” che vedeva, oltre il fatto 
di Stampace, l’ombra del pericolo istituzionale? Nel mondo del Machiavelli, la 
preoccupazione forse principale é proprio quella dell’usurpare le repubbliche; e 
l’esempio calza: “Feciono e’ Fiorentini Paulo Vitelli loro capitano, uomo pruden- 
tissimo e che di privata fortuna aveva presa grandissima reputazione. Se costui 
espugnava Pisa, veruno fia che nieghi come conveniva a’ Fiorentini stare seco; 
perché, se e’ fussi diventato soldato di loro nimici, non avevano rimedio, e se 
lo tenevano avevano a obedirlo” (P). 

Di contro alla pacatezza e pensierosita della Storia dTtalia rispetto alla pos- 
sibilita che il Vitelli fosse stato un traditore, la trattazione delle Storie fiorentine 
appare non solo pit. appassionata, ma appassionatamente decisa a scagionare 
l'accusato: “io tengo certissimo che Pagolo andassi dirittamente colla citta” 
(186); “per le quali cose si puo conchiudere e fermare la innocenzia sua” (187). 
La perorazione é@ condotta per absurdum; cercando le ragioni per cui un’accusa 
non potesse esser credibile. Per esempio, sull’interesse personale che avrebbe 
distolto Paolo dai suoi doveri, l’essere d’accordo coi pisani “non é credibile, per- 
ché da loro non poteva conseguire 0 danari 0 condizione 0 cosa alcuna, eccetto 
el dominio di Pisa, el quale gli sarebe stato debito [=“un gravame”], sendo 
quella citta spogliata ed avendola a difendere col suo” (StF 185). Ciascuno dei 
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“perché” essendo opinabile, la non credibilita resta un fattore soggettivo; né le 
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da sostanza l’enfasi oratoria; per quanto essa paradossalmente arrivi a rovesciare 
la realta delle cose nella velleita apologetica: “Fu sanza dubio uomo valentissimo 
nella arte militare e di buono animo ed atto a cose grandi, ed aveva condotta la 
vittoria {!] di Pisa in termini, che si puo dire, quando vi fu a campo, si riducessi 
a uno asso” (StF). 

La convinzione d’innocenza proclamata nelle Storie fiorentine si profila sem- 
pre di conto ad un’opinione non solo giuridicamente, ma politicamente avversa: 
“Per le quali cose si puo conchiudere e fermare la innocenzia sua, e nondimeno 
la opinione contraria era tanto radicata in quasi ognuno, che la sua morte fu 
gratissima”; e, poco dopo, |’ esecuzione e indirettamente chiamata demagogica: 
“Fatto questo, el gonfaloniere volonteroso in tutte quelle cose in che e’ credeva 
satisfare alla moltitudine, propose una legge . . . ” (187). 

I] Nardi informa che il processo fu condotto “da gli Otto e da’ nostri signori, 
essendo gonfaloniere di giustizia [per settembre e ottobre] Giovacchino Guas- 
coni, uomo animoso e severo”. La sua storia insiste proprio sui sospetti di 
tradimento, secondo lui documentati da alcune lettere cadute nelle mani del 
governo.!! 

Il sospetto di tradimento é messo in rilievo persino da Marin Sanudo, che puo 
ritenersi fonte neutra rispetto ai contrasti interni delle fazioni fiorentine. Marin 
Sanudo riassume i capi d’accusa come segue: “primo che havendo el ducha di 
Urbin obsesso in Bibiena, quello lasso ussir con salvo conduto senza lloro 
saputa, e ando a Urbin; secundo, che essendo a campo, e preso el borgo di Pisa, 
con facilita potendo haver la terra, a di X agosto, sive prece, sive coropto di 
danari, se retrasse e non ando pit avanti; terzio, che fense esser graviter 
amalado, e levossi da l’impresa, lassando le artilarie abandonate; le qual poi 
veneno in podesta de’ pisani, e fu disciolto tutto lo exercito. Et umaltra pit 
grande, iudicio meo, che havia praticha di acordarsi con la Signoria vostra” 
(MSD). '? 

Se la pit! sensazionale e vistosa delle accuse era certo quella militare, la piu 
radicata nella coscienza dei giudici era quella di alto tradimento. In questa si rac- 
coglievano le fila di varie indagini seguite segretamente dal governo da un certo 
tempo. Non erano tanto le trattative con Venezia, pressoché legali anche se non 
molto corrette durante le ostilita;!? ma 1 rapporti occulti con i Medici espulsi e 
ancor piu. quelli con l’antico nemico, il Duca di Milano. A costui, oppresso 
dall’attacco dei Francesi che convergevano verso Milano ed erano gia ad 
Alessandria e Voghera, era palesemente utilissimo che almeno le truppe di 
Firenze restassero impegnate a Pisa e non appesantissero I’attacco rivolgendosi 
contro la capitale lombarda, come avrebbero potuto fare se il giorno di Stampace 
si fosse attuata la vittoria.'* Che tradimento, e per di pili ripetuto, ci fosse stato, 
sembra essere stato l’avviso anche del Machiavelli. 

Nella stampa del Primo decennale (febbraio 1506),'° Niccolo menziona 
spesso i Vitelli come casata, e anche come individui (es. quando si allude all’in- 
vio di Paolo contro i Veneziani in Casentino); ma quando lautore tratta della 
campagna del 1499 predominano nella sua mente tre rime: inganno, affanno, 
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danno, e il fatto della condanna; il nome di Paolo e dato, sdegnosamente, con 
giudizio secco, per perifrasi: 


Lungo sarebbe narrar tucti e’ torti 
tucti 'inganni corsi in quello assedio. . . . 
levasti ‘l campo per fuggir l’affanno. . . . 


Poco di poi del ricevuto inganno 
vi vendicasti assai dando la morte 
a quel che fu cagion di tanto damno. 
(223-231) 


Ma lo scontro Guicciardini-Machiavelli a cui stiamo arrivando non si 
manifesto sul tema del tradimento, che li opponeva esplicitamente. Esso riguar- 
da un altro degli argomenti dibattuti nel tumulto di dicerie sollevato dal caso. 
Dell’assurdita di alcune dicerie da prova la lettera del Machiavelli a un 
cancelliere di Lucca (Gaeta 48, Martelli 1018): attraverso il disprezzo e lo 
sdegno della confutazione machiavelliana si desume che secondo quanto si 
disseminava a Lucca il governo fiorentino si sarebbe sbarazzato di Paolo Vitelli 
per non restituirgli dei denari ricevuti in prestito. L’argomento su cui si intratten- 
nero le menti pit’ speculative fu quello dei “meriti”. I difensori di Paolo 
deploravano che un uomo tanto benemerito della repubblica venisse trattato con 
immitigato rigore, gli altri inalberavano il principio che al tradimento non c’e 
attenuante e che i meriti non possono essere invocati di fronte a colpe cosi 
assolute, e cosi gravi contro lo stato. 

Ben oltre il raziocinare sul crimine o sullirreprensibilita del Vitelli, bensi 
nella sfera della pura politologia, € proprio su questo tema che il Machiavelli 
e il Guicciardini fermarono per iscritto i termini del loro dissenso. Non occorre 
illustrare al lettore che quando il Machiavelli redige 1 Discorsi obbedisce a quella 
vocazione imperiosa descritta al Vettori: “e’ mi conviene ragionare dello stato, 
e mi bisogna o botarmi di stare cheto, 0 ragionare di questo” (lettera 9 Apr. 
1513). Non occorre sottolineare che la linea degli esempi antichi, come la sua 
parallela che chiama in causa gli esempi freschi, € funzione diretta della voca- 
zione a “ragionare dello stato” prima e pit che di ogni altro scopo concorrente, 
quale il commento a Livio o il proposito esemplare. Né occorre infine mettere 
in rilievo che nel cap. 24 del libro primo dei Discorsi di esempi freschi non ce 
ne sono, e l’autore sviluppa ampiamente un esempio antico, soggiungendone poi 
due altri della stessa categoria. Occorre invece indicare come nel vacuum pro- 
dotto dall’assenza di un esempio fresco eminentissimo, scintillante nel contem- 
poraneo testo del Principe ma qui taciuto, prorompono una foga, una concita- 
zione, un calore che i modelli latini nel loro ufficio ammaestrativo di per sé non 
comportano—e il tono difatti si fa flemmatico e sbrigativo quando si passa agli 
altri due esempi della fine del capitolo, benché, tutto sommato, la mano bruciata 
di Muzio Scevola non fosse poi un’occorrenza banale. Si pensi al caso di Paolo, 
e si rilegga il capitolo: 
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Erano stati i meriti di Orazio grandissimi, avendo con la sua virtu vinti i Curiazi. 
Era stato il fallo suo atroce, avendo morto la sorella. Nondimeno dispiacque tanto 
tale omicidio a’ Romani, che lo condussono a disputare della vita, non ostante che 
gli meriti suoi fussero tanto grandi e si freschi. La quale cosa a chi super- 
ficialmente la considerasse, parrebbe un esemplo d’ingratitudine popolare. Non- 
dimeno chi la esamina meglio, e con migliore considerazione ricerca quali deb- 
bono essere gli ordini delle republiche, biasimera quel popolo pil tosto per averlo 
assoluto che per averlo voluto condannare; e la ragione € questa, che nessuna 
republica bene ordinata non mai cancelld i demeriti con gli meriti de’ suoi cittadini, 
ma avendo ordinati i premii a una buona operazione e le pene a una cattiva, ed 
avendo premiato uno per avere ben operato, se quel medesimo opera dipoi male, 
lo gastiga senza avere riguardo alcuno alle sue buone opere. E quando questi ordini 
sono bene osservati, una citta vive libera molto tempo, altrimenti sempre rovinera 
tosto. 


Fra il capitolo dedicato dal Guicciardini al caso Vitelli nelle Storie fiorentine 
e il suo ritornare sull’argomento nella Storia dTralia sta un testo intermedio, e 
cioé la confutazione di questa pagina machiavelliana nelle Considerazioni sui 
“Discorsi” di Machiavelli. Le Considerazioni furono scritte in un periodo brutto 
della vita del Guicciardini, che prima del finale restauro del governo mediceo 
stava subendo processi e vessazioni da parte degli ultimi repubblicani. La sua 
biografia registra un soggiorno a Roma mentre si stava preparando ivi l’edizione 
principe dei Discorsi, nei 1530 (RRV 324 ss.). Sono passati ventun anni dall’ 
episodio che @ ancora oggetto di discussione, sul quale, ci permettiamo di ripe- 
tere, il diciassettenne Francesco non aveva probabilmente ricevuto impressioni 
dirette, bensi raccolto opinioni di ambiente e di parte. Nelle Considerazioni sui 
“‘Discorsi” del Machiavelli, Yopera pit. insofferente verso “la tendenza 
machiavelliana a risalire dal particolare al generale, mentr’egli dal generale 
discendeva volentieri ai casi particolari” (RRV 325), il commento al cap. 24 
lascia trasparire ancor pill chiaro lo sfondo del dibattito occorso nel 1499 e gli 
umori ad esso collegati. Ostinata, la confutazione continua a cavillare sul tema 
del proscioglimento dell’accusato. Per il Guicciardini, l’assoluzione € meritata 
da Orazio in ogni caso, sia “perché non paressi errore amazzare la sorella” [!] 
sia perché “la memoria de’ meriti causassi la assoluzione di Orazio” nel caso in 
cui proprio gli si volesse far colpa del fratricidio, in quanto se la sorella meritava 
pena “non spettava a’ privati ma a’ magistrati punirla”. Su questa rugginosa con- 
cessione l’autore accumula attenuanti: “essere lomicidio fatto non pesatamente 
[ =premeditato] ma con ira provocata e assai giusta”, “avere offeso non altri che 
el padre e loro medesimi [=la famiglia]”, “essere e’ meriti di Orazio si grandi 
e si freschi”; con non meno capziosita nel piglio di quanto sia l’empito nel tono 
del Machiavelli. Il principio generale ne é contaminato; la prosa guicciardiniana 
si fa qui arrovellata e ripetitiva (concorrono tante circunstanze, concorrendo 
tante cagione, potere compensare, poterlo compensare ecc.): 


Non perché sia bene fare regola di potere compensare el male col bene, che, come 
dice el Discorso, saria pernizioso, ma perché dove concorrono tante circostanze 
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sia molto conveniente partirsi dalla regola e fare esemplo non a chi vuole indistin- 
tamente compensare e’ meriti co’ peccati, ma a chi ha a giudicare, di poterlo com- 
pensare, concorrendo tante cagione quante concorsono nel caso di Orazio. 


La protervia di questa prosa guicciardiniana, e l’esaltazione di quella pagina 
machiavelliana, sono entrambe sproporzionate all’oggetto di cui si discute, se 
quest’oggetto € semplicemente l’archeologico fatterello di Orazio, sia pure se 
considerato come esempio cosi magnifico da sostenere da solo una teoria. Pro- 
prio il surriscaldamento di Niccolo e la congelazione di Francesco indicano che 
nei testi gli ingranaggi che legano il contenuto allo stile subiscono la pressione 
di un elemento nascosto, volutamente taciuto ma di prepotente energia. Nell’in- 
crocio delle luminescenze emesse dai due testi quando son sottoposti sia all’at- 
trito diretto, sia alla combinazione di tutti gli elementi finora chiamati in causa, 
si disegna un fantasma riconoscibile: quello di Paolo Vitelli. Machiavelli e Guic- 
ciardini sanno entrambi di contemplare lo spettro di Paolo Vitelli, circondato 
dalla tempesta di opinioni contrarie che fu sollevata dal suo processo e dagli ac- 
cumuli di opinioni opposte che si solidificarono col passare degli anni. 

Non vogliamo venir fuori a proporre, per ora, che ci sia un modo di leggere 
1 Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio secondo trasparenze che ne rivelino 
la fondamentale corrente memorialistica; né che si possa applicare, senza ar- 
bitrarieta, una medesima ipotesi interpretativa ad altre parti del grande libro 
scritto per illustrare le vicissitudini di una repubblica vissuta. Tuttavia un senso 
emerge dalla serie cronologica delle discussioni che abbiamo riunito e commen- 
tato: Decennale primo (1506); Storie fiorentine (1509); Principe (1513); Discor- 
si (1513+); Considerazioni (1530); Storia d'Italia (1537 circa). Lo sgranarsi dei 
testi produce un punto focale pragmatico fra Storie fiorentine e Principe, e un 
punto focale teorico fra Discorsi e Considerazioni. | documenti vanno letti in 
concerto. E ci compiacciamo di credere che in particolare le Considerazioni del 
Guicciardini, anche se totalmente al contrario del loro primitivo intento, abbiano 
contribuito almeno in un caso a far chiaro sugli sfondi, gli impulsi ed i temi da 
cul e scaturito uno dei Discorsi del Machiavelli. 
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Note 


' Per questa e le altre sigle usate nel testo vedi l’elenco delle Citazioni di base in fine. 
nell’ottobre 1499 Luca Landucci aveva passato i sessanta, e continuava a redigere giorno 
per giorno, con impressioni istantanee, il suo Diario. 

? Giovanni Portoveneri, “Memoriale” Archivio storico italiano 1, V1, parte Il; volume 
ricco di altre preziose fonti pisane sull’accaduto. Che Pisa fosse pronta ad offrir la resa 
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lo attestano unanimi i cronisti di ogni parte; per i lucchesi v. Michele Luzzati, Una 
Guerra di Popolo, Pisa, 1973, 43-44. 

3 LCSG 1:228-29, 13 sett, 1499. Nel Sunmario del Buonaccorsi si legge: “respecto 
alle vie guaste, le imbarco alla Torre di Foce; delle quali barche una ne ando in fondo 
et vi si perdé il basalisco, artigleria bellissima, con piu altri pesi” (ivi, p. 633). 

+ BBD XV, in Fachard, il quale sottolinea che nel Sunmario buonaccorsiano, a c. 
27r., 11 Buonaccorsi adopera la frase “essendo la Signoria insospettita di lui et havendo 
deliberato vendicarsi” (136). 

> Anche il Machiavelli elimina per purghare (cancellato), sostituendolo con l’idea del 
ricuperare l’onore. 

& Dopo condannato il Machiavelli aveva scritto et fra una. Si congettura “et fra una 
hora gli sara tagliata la testa”, frase interrotta dal clamore del fatto compiuto. 

7 “Vulgarmente per gli uomini pil popolani si diceva ‘né dieci né danari non fanno 
pe’ nostri par’ ” StF 178. 

8 Tanto imminente pareva la presa del luogo che il febbraio 11 Machiavelli commette 
al Commissario Generale Piero Corsini che “per tucta cotesta valle notifichi per via di 
bando: come noi diamo et concediamo Bibbiena et li homini che sono in epsa ad sacho” 
(LCFG). 

° Per valutare lenormita di tali azioni va ricordato che il “continuo sospec- 
to. . . del’umore pallesco” spingeva il Machiavelli a incoraggiage l'uso di qualunque 
mezzo per impadronirsi di Piero de’ Medici: “perché fia sempre mai tenuta lealta el 
tradimento che si facessi contro a uno demolitore della patria sua” (LCSG). 

'0 L’esecuzione di Paolo provoco “grandissimo gaudio di tutto el popolo che lo 
riputava nocente, stando cheti 1 cittadini di riputazione, a chi dispiaceva, per non venire 
in sospetto d’avere tenuto queste pratiche con lui” (StF). 

'! Di mano del Machiavelli, su un fascicolo in Bibl. Naz. Firenze, Carte Mach. 11:75, 
si legge: “Lettere di Paolo Vitelli di sua mano quando e’ fu preso”. 

'2 MSD, Tomo III, Venezia, 1880, col. 18. Lo stesso Sanudo, che riceve notizie dal 
campo via Ferrara, segnala la richiesta pisana di salvocondotto per arrendersi il 10 
agosto; aggiungendo che da Ferrara erano partite lettere per chiedere ai fiorentini che “ne 
resalvino lhaver e le persone di pixani” (Tomo II, col. 1101). La vicenda é poi seguita 
con fréequenza' (es. col. 1115, 1152, 1164, 1169,°1189," ecc:*): 

'3 Erano “per cominciare a servirgli subito subito che fusse finita la condotta sua co’ 
fiorentini, la quale era gia quasi alla fine”, e poi all’ultimo “i viniziani, fatto l’'accordo co’ 
fiorentini, recusorono di condurlo” (St/t 413). 

'4 Un solido quadro dei fatti e dei documenti a questo proposito in Sergio Bertelli, 
“Machiavelli e la politica estera fiorentina” in Studies on Machiavelli, ed. M. P. Gilmore, 
Firenze, 1972, 29-72. 

'5. Pubblicato in facsimile dello “Harvard University Center for Italian Renaissance 
Studies” (Villa I Tatti), Firenze, 1969. 
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BBD: Diario di Biagio Buonaccorsi, in Denis Fachard, Biagio Buonaccorsi, Boni, 
Bologna, 1976, cap. V. 
BBS: Sunmario di Biagio Buonaccorsi, a cura di Jean Jacques Marchand, in LCSG. 
IN: Istorie della Citta di Firenze di Jacopo Nardi, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1858, vol. I, libro 
terzo, capitoli da XVI a XX. 
LCSG: Niccold Machiavelli, Legazioni, commissarie e scritti di governo, vol. I, Bari, 
Laterza, 1971. 
LLD: Luca Landucci, Diario fiorentino dal 1450 al 1515, Firenze, Sansoni, 1883. 
MSD. I Diarii di Marino Sanudo, tomo III, Venezia, 1880, colonne 18 e 19. 
P: Il Principe, ediz. Mario Martelli, Opere di N. Machiavelli, Firenze, Sansoni, 1971. 
Da qui vengono anche le citazioni dei Discorsi. 
RRV: Roberto Ridolfi, Vita di Francesco Guicciardini, Belardetti, Roma, 1960. 
StF: Francesco Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, da Opere, Laterza, 1931, cap. XVIII. 
Stilt: Francesco Guicciardini, Storia dTralia, Einaudi, 1971, cap. X. 
Francesco Guicciardini, Oratio Defensoria, da Opere, UTET, p. 577. 
Francesco Guicciardini, Considerazioni sui discorsi del Machiavelli, da Opere, 
UTET, cap. XXIV. 


GUSTAVO COSTA 


Francesco Guicciardini 
e Permetismo rinascimentale* 


Vincent Luciani ha giustamente additato il fatto che la pubblicazione delle 
Opere inedite, avvenuta negli anni 1857-67, segno una svolta decisiva nella 
storia della fortuna di Francesco Guicciardini. Mentre prima di quella pubblica- 
zione Guicciardini era visto esclusivamente come uno storico, dopo apparve 
come un pensatore politico, degno di figurare accanto a Machiavelli. In altri ter- 
mini, l’autore della Storia d’ Italia divenne in primo luogo lautore dei Ricordi 
e del Dialogo del reggimento di Firenze.' La profonda impressione che queste 
opere fecero al loro apparire € documentata soprattutto dal celebre saggio che 
Francesco De Sanctis pubblico nella Nuova antologia dellottobre 1869: “Sono 
di tali scoperte che basterebbero da sé a creare un intero ciclo di critica storica: 
tanta copia vi si trova di notizie, con quelle riflessioni e impressioni che le ren- 
dono vive e irraggiano di nuova luce tutto un secolo.* De Sanctis credeva di 
vedere attraverso le Opere inedite la ragione segreta delle drammatiche vicende 
della societa italiana: un eccezionale sviluppo della intelligenza, cui faceva 
riscontro una pericolosa carenza di tempra morale. Sarebbe fin troppo facile 
denunciare 1 limiti di questa interpretazione tipicamente risorgimentale, in cui 
il moralismo va a braccetto con lo scientismo, che doveva dettare a uno studioso 
serio come Andrew Dickson White la sua ultrapositivistica storia della lotta fra 
scienza e teologia.? Secondo De Sanctis, 'uomo guicciardiniano “ha sciolto tutti 
i vincoli col passato, e uscito dalla barbarie del Medio Evo, ed @ gia l'uomo 
nuovo o l'uomo moderno, che si beffa del soprannaturale, e di tutti gli ‘occulti,’ 
e le vane ‘cogitazioni’ dell’astrologia e della magia, de’ teologi e de’ filosofi, e 
non ha fede che nella scienza” (“L’uomo del Guicciardini” 17). Quando De Sanc- 
tis scriveva queste parole, non si sapeva quasi nulla del ruolo di primo piano che 
la magia ha continuato ad esercitare fino alla fine del Seicento.* 

Assai pit utile ai nostri fini e il giudizio di uno storico del Rinascimento come 
Federico Chabod, che ha avuto il merito di additare “certi motivi religioso- 
medievalistici, che sono stati forse troppo poco valutati dagli studiosi del Guic- 
ciardini.”> Nelle pagine nitide del grande cinquecentista si riscontrano “pre- 
occupazioni morali 0 moralistiche che contrastano stranamente con la solita 
spregiudicatezza di giudizio” (Chabod 234). Guicciardini, quindi, non é certo il 
precursore della modernita controriformistica: “si possono gia scorgere in lui 
talune caratteristiche della mentalita e dello stato d’animo degli uomini della 
Controriforma” (Chabod 234). Anche un critico acuto come Emilio Cecchi, 
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prendendo le mosse da un noto saggio di Vittorio De Caprariis, ha insistito sulla 
“cupezza e gravita,” sul “tono di ascetismo e pessimismo” che caratterizzano la 
dimensione etico-religiosa di Guicciardini: “quella coscienza morale e religiosa 
che ha qualche cosa tra il savonaroliano e il luterano.” Di qui la polemica di 
Cecchi (102) “contro la ingenua ipotesi d’un Guicciardini tutto egoismo e cinismo,” 
che si concreta nel ritratto di un austero savonaroliano, sollecito delle sorti della 
religione, la cui mentalita appartiene al Medioevo: “Studioso e annotatore delle 
prediche del Savonarola; costantemente preoccupato del risanamento e della 
riforma della Chiesa cattolica; con qualcosa di medievale nell’austerita dell’ 
animo e nella forma mentis.” Le opinioni di Chabod e Cecchi hanno incontrato 
la piena approvazione di Roberto Ridolfi, il quale, nel settimo capitolo della sua 
fondamentale biografia di Guicciardini, avverte che “la sua religione era con- 
trastata e disarmonica, ma aveva radici profonde, barbicate nel buon terreno 
della educazione paterna e della tradizione piagnona, anche se le fronde n’erano 
scosse talvolta dalle ventate di un forte ingegno o bruciate dal gelo del pes- 
simismo, in quella estrema corruzione cui era venuta la Chiesa.”’ 

I suggerimenti di Chabod, Cecchi e Ridolfi meritano di essere approfonditi, 
tenendo presente un principio generale che a me sembra importante. Al di la 
della rigida formulazione dogmatica della verita cristiana, che ha una sua storia 
precisa, esiste una evoluzione generale della civilta, la quale, cambiando la men- 
talita (intesa nel senso indicato dalla scuola delle “Annales”), modifica il modo 
in cui lo stesso dogma viene recepito. Ne segue (per tornare al caso specifico 
di Guicciardini) che il cristianesimo del Rinascimento é e, al tempo stesso, non 
é il nostro cristianesimo. La differenza fondamentale che esiste fra noi e Puomo 
di Guicciardini (per riprendere, con le opportune correzioni, la formula desanc- 
tisiana) é di carattere epistemologico. Noi siamo stati educati, direttamente o in- 
direttamente, secondo 1 procedimenti logici della scienza moderna, fondata sulla 
comprensione delle cause dei fenomeni naturali, verificabili sperimentalmente. 
Leuomo di Guicciardini, invece, organizza la realta secondo un procedimento 
analogico che e piu affine alla retorica, interpretando il molteplice secondo la 
fitta trama di corrispondenze irraggiantesi dal macrocosmo al microcosmo e 
viceversa. Si tratta (come é facile rendersi conto) della cosiddetta mentalita 
magico-ermetica, la quale, a ben guardare, € molto piu vicina al cristianesimo 
di quanto non lo sia l’epistemologia della scienza moderna, in quanto il movi- 
mento cristiano ha assunto la sua forma inconfondibile proprio ad opera di 
teologi che pensavano in termini pre-scientifici. Basti pensare alla posizione di 
assoluto rilievo che l’ermetismo assume nella cultura gesuitica del Seicento ad 
opera di Atanasio Kircher per rendersi conto di quanto la forma mentis ermetica, 
che poteva condurre a risultati incompatibili con Vortodossia religiosa nelle 
opere di pensatori come Francesco Patrizi da Cherso 0 Giordano Bruno, potesse 
tuttavia accordarsi facilmente con il cristianesimo piu ineccepibile.* 

Dato che l’ermetismo era la caratteristica fondamentale della mentalita del 
Rinascimento, non é neppure pensabile che Guicciardini ne fosse immune. Si 
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dira che Guicciardini era uno scettico, e pertanto al di fuori delle dispute filoso- 
fiche. Ma é facile rispondere a questa obbiezione che non esiste uno scetticismo 
assoluto che consenta a chi lo pratica di superare il proprio tempo. Anche lo 
scettico appartiene alla sua epoca, percheé il suo scetticismo si applica ai prob- 
lemi dibattuti dai suoi contemporanei. Per quanto fosse scettico, quindi, Guicciar- 
dini era uno scettico del periodo magico-ermetico. Non per nulla Ridolfi richi- 
ama l’attenzione sul fatto che Guicciardini credeva nella esistenza degli spiriti 
aerei, come risulta da una pagina assai significativa dei Ricordi: “Io credo potere 
affermare che gli spiriti aerei siano; dico quella cosa che noi chiamiamo spiriti, 
cioe di quelli aerei che dimesticamente parlano con le persone, perche n’ho visto 
esperienza tale che mi pare esserne certissimo.”? Due fatti importanti emergono 
da questa pagina guicciardiniana: |. il cinquecentista credeva nei demoni della 
tradizione neoplatonica, che Michelangelo raffiguro nei nudi della volta della 
Cappella Sistina;!° 2. il suo concetto di esperienza era tanto lato da includere 
anche fenomeni di carattere soprannaturale, e pertanto non va confuso con il 
concetto di esperienza che e proprio della moderna scienza sperimentale, trattan- 
dosi piuttosto di una esperienza mistica. E’ pertanto opportuno ripercorrere som- 
mariamente la storia della demonologia dall’Antichita al Rinascimento per col- 
locare la posizione di Guicciardini nella prospettiva che consente di intenderne 
tutta la portata. 

Nel quadro ancora lacunoso della storia della demonologia pagana, si incon- 
trano anzitutto una serie di credenze popolari, che vengono variamente rispec- 
chiate e rielaborate da poeti e filosofi.''! In Esiodo 1 demoni (dafmones) rap- 
presentano una categoria intermedia fra gli dei e gli uomini, nella quale rientrano 
tanto 1 semidei (come Fetonte) quanto gli uomini della Eta dell’Oro che, dopo 
la morte, diventano i benefici guardiani degli esseri umani. Sembra che 1 Pita- 
gorici considerassero i demoni come una categoria di esseri intermedi fra gli dei 
e gli uomini, ai quali potevano apparire e sui quali potevano esercitare la loro 
influenza. Platone non tratta in modo sistematico questa materia, ma accenna a 
tre tipi fondamentali di demoni: il demone-guardiano, che guida l’individuo dalla 
nascita alla morte; i] demone-anima, e l’anima ragionevole assegnata a ciascun 
uomo fin dalla nascita o Puomo virtuoso che viene demonizzato dopo la morte; 
il demone-semidio, intermediario fra gli uomini e gli dei. Fu proprio nell’ambito 
della Accademia che gli sparsi accenni del maestro furono rielaborati in una 
demonologia organica, soprattutto ad opera del secondo successore di Platone, 
Speusippo, che introdusse nel pensiero filosofico la distinzione fra demoni 
benefici e demoni malefici, gia presente al livello di cultura popolare. Nel secolo 
II d. C., la demonologia pagana raggiunse l’apice dello sviluppo grazie ai trattati 
di Plutarco, Massimo di Tiro, Celso e Apuleio di Madaura, che nel De Deo 
Socratis (13:148) rappresenta 1 demoni come esseri animati, dotati di facolta ra- 
zionale, soggetti alle passioni, formati di sostanza aerea e immuni dalla morte 
(“daemones sunt genere animalia, ingenio rationabilia, animo passiva, corpore 
aéria, tempore aeterna”) (Beaujeu 33). 
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Naturalmente la demonologia pagana fini con lo scontrarsi con la nuova 
cultura cristiana. A Celso che aveva contestato la concezione giudaico-cristiana 
del principe dei demoni, nemico della divinita, ed aveva esaltato l’azione bene- 
fica dei demoni, comprendenti anche gli astri, Origene rispondeva che i] nome 
di demoni si riferisce sempre a potenze malefiche, le quali, non essendo legate 
a corpi materiali, seducono Puomo, allontanandolo da Dio (Contra Celsum 
5:5).!* Agostino, polemizzando con Apuleio nel De Civitate Dei, riconosceva 
acutamente nella visione pagana del mondo lesistenza di due categorie opposte 
di esseri viventi: gli dei e gli uomini. Gli dei appartengono alla sfera del sublime 
religioso per l’altezza della sede, per l’eternita della vita e per la perfezione della 
natura, mentre gli uomini appartengono alla sfera del quotidiano, in quanto 
dimorano in basso, sono mortali e presentano una quantita di imperfezioni 
(traduco la diagnosi agostiniana in termini auerbachiani, perché conferma la tesi 
centrale di Mimesis, secondo cui la coincidenza del sublime e del quotidiano e 
prerogativa esclusiva della tradizione giudaico-cristiana).'* Secondo il pagane- 
simo, quindi, la realta é divisa in due parti, caratterizzate da tre coppie di op- 
posti: “locus sublimis, aeternitas, beatitudo,” che appartengono agli dei, e “locus 
infimus, mortalitas, miseria,” che sono il retaggio degli uomini (De Civitate Dei 
IX, XII).'* I demoni avrebbero la funzione di mediare la opposizione, in quanto, 
secondo la definizione di Apuleio, avrebbero caratteristiche comuni sia agli dei 
che agli uomini, essendo esseri animati, emotivi, intelligenti, dotati di corpo 
aereo ed eterni (De Civitate Dei VIII,IX). 

Marsilio Ficino tratta il problema dei demoni nella Theologia Platonica 
(16.7) in rapporto all’analisi delle passioni. Rifacendosi a Paolo (Efes. 6:12), 
oltreché ai testi citati di Agostino ed Origene, Ficino avalla con la sua autorita 
la credenza nei demoni, intesi come creature aeree, agili, chiaroveggenti e 
dotate di una sapienza stupefacente. Grazie alla loro natura aerea, i demoni si 
insinuano nel nostro spirito aereo, venendo cosi a conoscere 1 nostri pensieri pil 
segreti € 1 nostri sentimenti piu vivi. Tutta la nostra vita psicologica @ animata 
dai demoni, che agiscono sui quattro umori del corpo umano. Attirano i san- 
guigni verso 1 piaceri vani, agitando pil frequentemente il loro sangue e le im- 
magini ad esso legate. Spingono 1 biliosi verso le collere e i conflitti, stimolando 
la bile e le relative immagini. Colmano di apatia e di languore 1 flemmatici, ec- 
citando la pituita e le immagini ad essa connesse. Spaventano la fantasia dei 
malinconici con ombre vane e seducono le loro anime con false opinioni, agendo 
sull’atrabile. Naturalmente Ficino ritiene che anima umana, pur essendo sog- 
getta all’azione dei demoni, sia libera. Come dimostrano gl’inni orfici, anche gli 
antichi filosofi credevano nel libero arbitrio che ci consente di trionfare sui 
demoni gelosi ed ambiziosi. Né si deve dimenticare che Cristo, autentico medico 
delle anime (“verus medicus animorum”), insegna come tale vittoria possa ot- 
tenersi mediante il digiuno e la preghiera. A questo proposito, Ficino azzarda 
una spiegazione “razionale” della efficacia del digiuno e della preghiera, con cui 
ribadisce la validita della mentalita ermetica: il digiuno aiuta, in quanto ci fa 
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astenere dal cibo che incrementa gli umori su cui agiscono i demoni, mentre la 
preghiera consente una tale concentrazione dell’anima nella contemplazione 
mistica di Dio, che le sollecitazioni dei demoni passano inosservate.!> Da tutto 
questo risulta che la demonologia neoplatonica occupava un posto centrale nella 
civilta del Rinascimento, in quanto condizionava la psicologia del tempo. II 
fatto, quindi, che Guicciardini credesse nei demoni, non puo considerarsi pura- 
mente marginale, essendo parte integrante di quella profonda conoscenza dell’ 
anima umana di cui l’autore rinascimentale fornisce innumerevoli prove. 
Qualcuno potrebbe obiettare che Guicciardini, dopo aver perentoriamente af- 
fermato l’esistenza dei demoni, assume un atteggiamento scettico nei confronti 
della demonologia, in quanto scrive che di essi non si puo sapere nulla di pre- 
ciso: “quello che siano e quali, credo lo sappia si poco chi si persuade saperlo 
quanto chi non vi ha punto di pensiero” (Ricordi 223.) In realta lo scetticismo 
guicciardiniano non investe la realta dei demoni, ma soltanto la nostra capacita 
di definire la loro natura. Lo stesso discorso vale per l’atteggiamento di Guic- 
ciardini nei confronti della profezia, che era strettamente legata alla demono- 
logia, in quanto i demoni costituivano una parte di quelle intelligenze disposte 
gerarchicamente a ricevere la luce divina ed erano in grado di illuminare sul 
futuro gl’indovini e i profeti, agendo sui loro umori, attraverso le sette vacanze 
dell’anima (sonno, svenimento, umore malinconico, equilibrio della comples- 
sione, solitudine, ammirazione e castita), come risulta dalla Theologia Platonica 
(13,2) di Ficino. Anche nei confronti della profezia, infatti, Guicciardini pro- 
fessava uno scetticismo non integrale ma condizionato, in quanto la considerava 
un fenomeno indubitabile, per quanto non fosse suscettibile di una spiegazione 
razionale: “Questo, e el predire el futuro, come si vede fare talvolta a qualcuno 
O per arte o per furore, sono potenze occulte della natura, o vero di quella virtu 
superiore che muove tutto: palesi a lui, segreti a noi, e talmente che e cervelli 
degli uomini non vi aggiungono” (Ricordi 223).!° Lo scetticismo di Guicciardini 
non era tanto radicale da respingere le implicazioni profetiche di quel divino 
furore platonico che Ficino interpretava alla stregua dell’insegnamento paolino 
(2 Cor. 12:1-5) nel commento al Fedro di Platone (Commentum cum Summis 
Capitulorum 13).'7 Non per nulla il capitolo IX del libro I della Storia d'Italia, 
iniziata nel 1535, registra fedelmente i “segni celesti,” le “predizioni,” 1 “pro- 
nostichi e prodigi,” che preannunciarono l’invasione francese del 1494: 


.. . quegli che fanno professione d’avere, 0 per scienza o per afflato divino, 
notizia delle cose future, affermavano con una voce medesima apparecchiarsi mag- 
giori e pill spesse mutazioni, accidenti pit strani e pil orrendi che gia per molti 
secoli si fussino veduti in parte alcuna del mondo. Né con minore terrore degli 
uomini risonava per tutto la fama essere apparite, in varie parti d'Italia, cose aliene 
dalluso della natura e de’ cieli.'® 


Del resto, é un fatto incontrovertibile che il pensiero ficiniano fosse noto a 
Guicciardini tramite il padre Piero. Questi era stato salutato da Ficino, nella 
famosa Apologia (1489), composta per confutare le accuse di magia e negroman- 
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zia mosse contro il Liber de Vita, come uno dei tre Pietri che la divina prov- 
videnza aveva messo a sua disposizione per consentirgli di erigere la sua scuola 
filosofica, in cui non esitava a ravvisare una nuova Chiesa: 


Faber ille coelestis patriae Christus tam ingentem procreavit petram, ut immenso 
huic aedificio Ecclesiae suae una haec petra fundando sufficeret. Ego quoque tam 
grandes nactus sum divina quadam sorte petras ut tres nunc meo vel arduo satis 
aedificio faciant.!° 


Ficino rivendicava il diritto di occuparsi di astrologia e medicina, in polemica 
con quanti consideravano tali discipline incompatibili con la dignita sacerdotale, 
ed organizzava la sua difesa affidandola ai tre Pietri: Piero del Nero, Piero Guic- 
ciardini e Piero Soderini. Del Nero doveva ribattere agli avversari che gli an- 
tichissimi sacerdoti caldei, persiani ed egiziani erano astrologi e medici. Chi 
meglio d’un prete-medico puo garantire agli uomini menti sane in corpi sani? Ma 
non e possibile esercitare la medicina senza tener conto dell’astrologia, come 
sostiene Ippocrate nel Delle arie, delle acque e dei luoghi (2:22-24), dove os- 
serva che il contributo dell’astronomia alla medicina non é affatto trascurabile, 
ma € assai notevole.”° Questa tesi ippocratica era stata avallata da Galeno nell’ 
opuscolo intitolato Che lottimo medico sia anche filosofo (1:53-54), dove attac- 
cava 1 medici che, pur tributando grandi lodi ad Ippocrate, non seguono il suo 
consiglio di studiare la medicina in rapporto all’astronomia e quindi anche alla 
geometria, strettamente congiunta con la scienza degli astri, mettendo addirit- 
tura sotto accusa quanti si dedicano a tali studi.*! Ficino conosceva bene questi 
testi di Ippocrate e di Galeno, ed aveva sperimentato la loro validita. Era con- 
vinto che lo stesso Cristo avesse imposto al prete il dovere di curare le malattie 
mediante le virtu delle pietre e delle piante, che la virtt del cielo (in senso 
astrologico) giova a rendere pit efficace. 

D’altra parte, Ficino aveva appreso da Plinio (Storia naturale VIII, XLII, 97) 
che molte scoperte di medicina, assai utili alla umanita, erano state fatte dagli 
animali (“a multis animalibus reperta sunt usui futura et homini”).*? Sapeva 
quindi che il serpente, dopo l’ibernazione, riacquista tutta la sua capacita visiva, 
stropicciando i suoi occhi contro il finocchio, mentre la rondine usa la celidonia 
per restaurare la vista dei suoi piccoli (VII, XLI, 97-98). Lo stesso Plinio aveva 
parlato di una pietra detta aetites, che si trovava nei nidi delle aquile e favoriva 
i parti (X, IV, 12; XXX, XLIV, 130; XXXVI, XXXIX, 149).?3 Secondo Ficino, 
le capacita mediche degli animali, su cui non nutriva il minimo dubbio, derivava 
da una influenza astrale, sancita da Dio. A maggior ragione, quindi, bisognava 
credere che Dio consentisse al sacerdote di esercitare la medicina astrologica, 
non gia per lucro, ma per carita cristiana: 


Itaque Deus ipse, qui per coelum animalia quaevis ad medicinas instigat, sacer- 
dotes certe permittit, non mercede, inquam, sed charitate medicinis coelitus confir- 
matis, morbos expellere. 

(1.12573) 
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Se questi erano gli argomenti che Ficino suggeriva a Del Nero, affinché 
potesse validamente difenderlo dall’accusa di magia, restano da vedere quelli 
prestati al secondo Pietro, ossia a Piero Guicciardini. Questi doveva anzitutto 
dimostrare che gli interessi magici del maestro erano strettamente legati alla sua 
interpretazione del pensiero di Plotino. In ogni modo, Ficino non si era occupato 
di magia diabolica, bensi di magia naturale, che guarisce i malati pil spedita- 
mente con i mezzi forniti dalla natura, grazie ad un accorto uso delle influenze 
astrali. Accrescere l’efficacia dei mezzi terapeutici con le virtu degli astri € una 
attivita altrettanto lecita dell’esercizio della medicina o dell’agricoltura. Anzi 
quell’attivita merita tanto pili rispetto, quanto pill deve considerarsi perfetta ogni 
iniziativa che sposi le cose terrene alle celesti (dove la coincidenza auerbachi- 
ana del sublime e del quotidiano risulta spostata dal piano religioso a quello 
astrologico): 


Quae sane facultas tam concedenda videtur ingenijs legitime utentibus, quam 
medicina et agricultura iure conceditur, tantoque etiam magis, quanto perfectior 
est industria, terrenis coelestia copulans. 

(sl 573) 


Fu grazie all’astrologia che i Magi poterono subito adorare il bambino Gesu. 
Non é quindi il caso di scandalizzarsi del nome di mago, che nel Vangelo ha 
una connotazione altamente positiva, connessa con la sapienza e il sacerdozio. 
A ben guardare, il mago é come Il’agricoltore che, per ottenere il cibo, coltiva 
il suo campo secondo le condizioni atmosferiche. I] mago, infatti, non é altro 
che un sapiente o sacerdote, il quale regola le cose inferiori conformemente alle 
superiori, allo scopo di garantire la salute degli uomini: 


Sed sicut agricola humani victus gratia ad aerem temperat agrum, sic ille sapiens, 
ille sacerdos gratia salutis humanae inferiora mundi ad superiora contemperat. 
(12573) 


Del resto, lo stesso Dio si serve dei corpi celesti per conseguire i suoi fini, e, 
facendo cosi, invita gli uomini a seguire il suo esempio. Naturalmente la magia 
rivendicata da Ficino é quella naturale, ben diversa dalla diabolica, messa fuori 
causa dal sacrificio di Cristo, che ha segnato la sconfitta del Demonio. 
Secondo il pensiero ficiniano, esistono due tipi diversi di magia naturale: 
quella che appartiene al novero delle pure e semplici curiosita e quella che ap- 
partiene alla sfera delle cose necessarie. La prima € intesa unicamente a fingere 
dei prodigi del tutto gratuiti per mera ostentazione: per esempio, ottenere dalla 
salvia, mediante un processo di putrefazione, un uccello con la coda di serpente, 
ridurlo in cenere, mettere le ceneri su una lampada, ed ottenere come risultato 
che tutta la stanza sembri piena di serpenti. Un prodigio del genere, avallato nel 
Liber Secretorum, attribuito ad Alberto Magno, é assolutamente privo di utilita 
pratica, e pertanto va evitato. Occorre invece far tesoro della magia naturale di 
tipo necessario, che coniuga la medicina con la magia (“Tenenda tamen species 
necessaria, cum Astrologia copulans Medicinam” I.1:573).7* Queste erano le 
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verita che Piero Guicciardini doveva proclamare, e, se qualche ostinato avver- 
sario non avesse voluto ammetterle, il discepolo di Ficino doveva escluderlo dai 
benefici di cui dimostrava di essere indegno e subissarlo nella marea di argo- 
mentazioni con cui si bolla lingratitudine degli ignoranti. 

Quanto al terzo Pietro, ossia Piero Soderini, doveva sostenere che la vita non 
puo attribuirsi esclusivamente agli animali e ai vegetali, ma va riconosciuta an- 
che nel cielo e nel mondo. Sarebbe follia pretendere di confinare la vita alle 
minime parti del mondo, negandola all'Uno-Tutto: 


Iam vero si homunciones isti vitam minimis concedunt mundi particulis, quae 
tandem dementia est, quae invidia, nec nosse, nec velle totum vivere, in quo 
vivimus, et movemur, et sumus. 

(112573) 


Ficino si richiama esplicitamente ad Arato, che nei Fenomeni (2-4) afferma la 
presenza del divino nel mondo: Zeus riempie di sé tutti i luoghi, dalle citta agli 
abissi marini e alle sfere celesti.*> Nella visione stoica di Arato, questa esalta- 
zione di Zeus da cui il mondo é pervaso si concreta nella certezza della origine 
divina dell’uomo: noi siamo la prole di Zeus (Fenomeni 5). Affermazioni ana- 
loghe a quelle di Arato si leggono negli Atti degli apostoli (17:27-28), che le at- 
tribuiscono a San Paolo. Agli occhi di Ficino, questa € una prova evidente che 
l’'idea classica dell’anima del mondo non é in contrasto con la dottrina cristiana 
(“mundi vitam sapientes illi non horrent”), la cui ortodossia stava molto a cuore 
al filosofo (I. 1:574).7¢ I] platonismo ficiniano ha una notevole affinita con quello 
medievale della scuola di Chartres, incentrato sulla idea dell’anima mundi, che 
é alla base della filosofia di Guglielmo di Conches.?’ Spettava a Piero Soderini 
sviluppare questi motivi, insistendo sulla relazione matrimoniale esistente fra il 
cielo (marito) e la terra (moglie), per quanto tale relazione non si esplichi at- 
traverso un contatto diretto, perché il cielo guarda e rischiara la terra con i raggi 
dei suoi astri (simili ad occhi umani o animali), e, facendo cosi, la feconda, 
generando gli esseri viventi (“solis siderum suorum, quasi oculorum, radijs un- 
dique lustrat uxorem, lustrando foecundat, procreatque viventia” I.1:574). 

Il posto di primo piano che Piero Guicciardini aveva fra i discepoli dell’Ac- 
cademia Platonica (attestato anche dall’epistolario ficiniano) era ben noto nella 
Firenze quattrocentesca, se Bartolomeo Della Fonte indirizzava proprio a Piero 
un carme in cui esaltava Ficino, che aveva fatto risorgere il pensiero di Platone.** 
Né si deve dimenticare che Ficino tenne a battesimo il figlio di Piero Guicciar- 
dini, Francesco, il quale non manco di vantarsene nelle giovanili Ricordanze: 
“tennonmi a battesimo messer Marsilio Ficino, che era el primo filosofo pla- 
tonico che fussi a quegli tempi nel mondo, e Giovanni Canacci e Piero del 
Nero.”2? Quest’ultimo era uno dei tre Pietri dell’Apologia, di cui ci siamo oc- 
cupati. Quanto a Canacci, era stato coinvolto anche lui nella stessa disputa 
sull’astrologia, che aveva suggerito a Ficino 1’Apologia, come risulta dalla let- 
tera ficiniana in data 16 settembre 1489, in cui il filosofo pregava Bernardo 
Canigiani, Giovanni Canacci ed Amerigo Corsini di adoperarsi in suo favore, 
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facendosi guidare da Giorgio Benigno Salviati.2° Si puo quindi dire che Guic- 
ciardini ricevesse il sacramento battesimale sotto legida dell’Accademia Pla- 
tonica e che la sua formazione intellettuale fosse largamente influenzata, at- 
traverso il padre e gli amici di questo, dalle idee ficiniane. Lo storico, infatti, 
non manco di manifestare la sua ammirazione per Ficino anche in altre opere, 
oltreché nelle citate Ricordanze. Nelle Storie fiorentine (1508-10) tracciava un 
ritratto di Lorenzo il Magnifico, in cui, elencando le benemerenze del regime 
mediceo, menzionava la fioritura degli “studi di filosofia e di arte sotto Marsilio 
Ficino.”*! Il nome del filosofo ricompare nell’Elogio di Lorenzo de’ Medici, com- 
posto poco dopo l’elezione di Leone X (1513), ed anche qui e strettamente 
associato con lo splendore della cultura medicea: “Quanto mirabile nella dottrina 
platonica Marsilio Ficino!”?? 

Pochi anni piu tardi, nel 1516, quando fu nominato da Leone X governatore 
di Modena, Guicciardini si fece fare un oroscopo, su cui ha avuto il merito di 
richiamare l’attenzione Ridolfi (Vita 74-80). Si tratta di un documento prezioso 
che dimostra quanto vivo fosse in Guicciardini l’interesse per l’astrologia, com- 
ponente essenziale dell’ermetismo ficiniano, per quanto la serieta con cui lo 
storico guardava alla magia fosse venata di scetticismo: “Della astrologia, cioeé 
di quella che giudica le cose future, @ pazzia parlare: o la scienza non é vera 
O tutte le cose necessarie a quella non si possono sapere o la capacita degli 
uomini non vi arriva* (Ricordi 219, C207).?3 Era comunque uno scetticismo 
limitato alle capacita intellettuali umane, che non intendeva affatto negare la 
mentalita rinascimentale, pre-scientifica (in senso newtoniano), di cui Guicciar- 
dini era compartecipe, insieme con un artista—filosofo come Leonardo da Vinci.*4 
Né quella mentalita poteva essere intaccata dal riso, misteriosa rivalsa dell’ 
uomo, che pud lampeggiare inaspettato sulle situazioni pil serie, come quello 
che guizza allegramente nella lettera di un corrispondente di Guicciardini (in 
data 4 gennaio 1505): chiamato a spiegare “una visione o vogliano dire sogno,” 
occorso allo storico, un non meglio identificato Giovanni gli domandava se per 
caso non fosse stato “a culo scoperto, perché allora dicono che é tanto el piacere 
e consolazione si prende della frescura, che si dice e vede cose mirabili e in- 
credibili.” 

Fu soprattutto nel Dialogo del reggimento di Firenze (1521-25) che Guicciar- 
dini dette la misura del suo attaccamento alla scuola ficiniana. A prescindere da 
Piero Capponi, che aveva sposato Nicolosa di Luigi Guicciardini, la quale gli 
aveva portato una dote di 1500 fiorini,*® tutti gli altri interlocutori del Dialogo 
(Bernardo del Nero, Pagolantonio Soderini e Piero Guicciardini) appartenevano 
alla cerchia di Ficino. Bernardo del Nero, zio paterno del menzionato Piero, era 
stato assai caro al filosofo, che gli aveva dedicato le versioni italiane del De 
Monarchia di Dante e di varie sue opere (De Amore, De Christiana Religione 
e De Raptu Pauli ad Tertium Coelum) (Della Torre 728-29). Anche Paolo An- 
tonio Soderini, fratello maggiore del menzionato Piero, era molto vicino a 
Ficino tanto per la sua preparazione intellettuale quanto per il suo fisico cagi- 
onevole (Della Torre 726). Stando cosi le cose, era perfettamente naturale che 
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il nome di Ficino venisse fatto nel corso del dialogo. Fin dall’inizio, infatti, Ber- 
nardo del Nero, “cittadino gia vecchissimo e molto savio,” che era stato escluso 
dalla vita politica dopo la cacciata di Piero de’ Medici, tira in ballo Ficino a pro- 
posito del pensiero politico antico: “Non dicono e’ vostri filosofi, se messer Mar- 
silio Ficino, con chi qualche volta ne ho parlato, mi ha riferito il vero, che essen- 
do tre le spezie de’ governi, di uno, di pochi e di molti, el migliore di tutti é 
quello di uno, el mediocre quello di pochi, el manco buono quello di molti?”?’ 
Non si puo intendere appieno la posizione di Bernardo del Nero, se non si tiene 
presente che Ficino aveva dedicato proprio a lui e ad Antonio di Tuccio Manetti 
la sua traduzione del De Monarchia di Dante, terminata il 21 marzo 1468, in 
cui affermava la sostanziale affinita spirituale esistente fra il poeta fiorentino e 
Platone: Dante, “benché non parlasse in lingua greca con quello sacro padre de’ 
filosofi, interprete della verita, Platone, nientedimeno in spirito parlo in modo 
con lui, che di molte sentenzie platoniche adorno i libri suoi.”3* Ficino non 
esitava ad attribuire una matrice platonica non solo alla Commedia, fondata sulla 
tripartizione dei beati, dei miseri e dei peregrini, che risale a Platone attraverso 
la mediazione di Virgilio, ma anche al De Monarchia, che tratta appunto del 
regno dei peregrini viventi. In questa opera, Dante “prima disputa dovere essere 
uno giusto imperadore di tutti gli uomini, di poi aggiugne questo appartenersi 
al popolo romano,” e finalmente “pruova che detto imperio dal sommo Iddio 
sanza mezzo del papa dipende.”*? 

Il pensiero politico di Dante, letto in chiave platonica da Ficino, veniva sfrut- 
tato da Bernardo del Nero in favore del partito mediceo, per quanto egli rite- 
nesse che Firenze potesse “essere grande . . . sanza e’ Medici” (Dialogo 11). 
Questa posizione filomedicea doveva necessariamente suscitare vivaci critiche. 
Ma la discussione non poteva non prendere le mosse dal pensiero ficiniano cui 
Bernardo del Nero si era appellato. Paolo Antonio Soderini, infatti, si rivolge 
subito a Piero Guicciardini, “che @ de’ discepoli di messer Marsilio, ed onorato 
da lui ne’ libri suoi, per quello ingegno melancolico, temperato, felice (Dialogo 
12). Questa caratterizzazione di Piero Guicciardini, universalmente noto per il 
suo temperamento equilibrato che gli consenti di passare indenne fra le tempeste 
politiche del suo tempo, presuppone il primo libro del De Vita (1489), intitolato 
“De Sanitate Tuenda,” in cui Ficino impernia la perfetta igiene dello studioso su 
un particolare temperamento degli umori, caratterizzato dall’assenza di flemma 
(pituita) e da una giusta dose di bile nera (atrabilis) (Zanier 21-23). Ma occorre 
soprattutto tener presente che la medicina astrologica ficiniana aveva anche delle 
implicazioni politiche, dovute alla analogia esistente fra il corpo umano e il 
corpo sociale, per cui il politico diventava una sorte di medico, profondo con- 
oscitore degli umori della societa con cui ha a che fare, come risulta dal pro- 
gramma prospettato da Bernardo del Nero nel secondo libro del Dialogo: 


. considerato la natura, la qualita, le condizioni, la inclinazione, e per strignere 
tutte queste cose in una parola, gli umori della citta e de’ cittadini, cercare di uno 
governo che non siamo sanza speranza che pure si potessi persuadere ed intro- 
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ducere, e che introdotto, si potessi secondo el gusto nostro comportare e conser- 
vare, seguitando in questo lo esemplo de’ medici che, se bene sono pit liberi che 
non siamo noi, perche agli infermi possono dare tutte le medicine che pare loro, 
non gli danno pero tutte quelle che in sé sono buone e lodate, ma quelle che 
lo infermo secondo la complessione sua ed altri accidenti e atto a sopportare. 

(Dialogo 99)*° 


Il famoso realismo di Guicciardini é il frutto di una immedesimazione con la 
metodologia della medicina rinascimentale. Di qui la diffidenza di Guicciardini 
per le astrazioni che non tengono nel conto dovuto la estrema variabilita del 
reale, dipendente dalla azione dei demoni sugli umori degli uomini, oltreche 
dalle continue influenze astrali sull’'ambiente umano (entrambe suscettibili di 
produrre infinite combinazioni, quando sono poste di fronte al libero arbitrio 
del’uomo). La profonda consapevolezza della imprevedibilita della storia, 
mutuata dalla cosmologia ermetica su cui era fondata la medicina astrologica 
ficiniana, spingeva Guicciardini ad accantonare la Repubblica di Platone per 
rifarsi implicitamente ad altri dialoghi platonici che gli apparivano pit aderenti 
alla realta. Nel “Proemio” del Dialogo, Guicciardini esalta la politica, intesa 
come scienza dei “governi publichi, da’ quali dipende el bene essere, la salute, 
la vita degli uomini e tutte le azioni egregie che si fanno in questo mondo in- 
feriore,” senza respingere l’utopia politica, rappresentata in modo eminente da 
Platone, perché “sempre se ne puo cavare documenti accommodati ed utili a 
molte parte del vivere nostro” (Dialogo 3). Ma nel secondo libro del Dialogo, 
Bernardo del Nero nega senzaltro la validita pratica della Repubblica platonica, 
che Ficino aveva illustrato con un dotto commento, e giustifica appunto il suo 
atteggiamento radicale sulla base della stretta affinita esistente fra la politica e 
la medicina: “E pero non abbiamo a cercare di uno governo immaginato e che 
sia piu facile a apparire in su’ libri che in pratica, come fu forse la republica di 
Platone” (Dialogo 99). Comunque la presenza del pensiero platonico-ficiniano 
nel Dialogo, lungi dall’essere limitata al metodo (come risulta dalle precedenti 
considerazioni), investe la stessa tesi centrale del libro. 

Come € noto, il Dialogo propone “un governo misto,” in cul Ridolfi ravvisa 
non solo influenza di “classiche fonti ben note,” ma anche-il “vivente esempio 
dei Veneziani” (Vita 170-71). Senza voler negare l’importanza del modello vene- 
ziano, desidero soffermarmi sulle fonti classiche, su cui Ridolfi sorvola. Visto 
che idea della costituzione mista nel mondo antico é stata oggetto di studi ap- 
profonditi, e facile constatare quali testi classici siano alla radice della posizione 
guicciardiniana.*! Nella letteratura sulla costituzione mista ha un posto di rilievo 
Platone. Nel Menesseno, dopo aver fatto lelogio dell’Attica, il filosofo parla 
della costituzione ateniese come di una contemperanza fra aristocrazia e demo- 
crazia: “C’e chi la chiama democrazia, c’e chi la chiama con il nome che pit gli 
piace; in realta € un‘aristocrazia con lapprovazione della massa” (Menesseno 
238c-d).4?2 Né Platone manca di accennare all’elemento monarchico della costitu- 
zione ateniese, pur sottolineando il suo carattere prevalentemente meritocra- 
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tico: “Si, perche sempre abbiamo avuto dei re: ora di nascita, ora di elezione; 
ma, in gran parte, il potere della citta risiede nella massa, che affida magistra- 
ture e potere a coloro che, volta per volta, ha lopinione che siano 1 migliori” 
(Menesseno 238d). 

Ma é soprattutto nelle Leggi che Platone si sofferma sulla idea della costitu- 
zione mista. II filosofo, infatti, ritiene che questa sia preferibile al potere monar- 
chico, il quale, prima 0 poi, corrompe chi lo esercita, come accade ogniqual- 
volta si violi la giusta misura: 


Se uno a qualche cosa che e da meno da di piu violando la misura, vele alle navi, 

nutrimento ai corpi, potere agli uomini, tutto @ sconvolto e 1 corpi si ammalano, 

per l'intemperanza, e gli uomini cadono nella ingiustizia che della intemperanza 

é figlia. . . . Non c’é, amici miei, natura d’anima mortale che possa mai reggere 

il supremo potere fra gli uomini se giovane e non tenuta da responsabilita, senza 

gravarsi la mente della peggior malattia, la stolta ignoranza, ed aver odio dagli 

amici piu stretti. 

(Leggi Ill 691c-d).43 

Platone afferma che “nessuna natura d’uomo é capace di governare tutte le 
cose umane con potere assoluto senza riempirsi di violenze e di ingiustizie,” e, 
riferendosi al mito dell’eta dell’oro, che ebbe tanta fortuna nel Rinascimento, af- 
ferma che, proprio per tale motivo, Crono “pose allora come re e magistrati nei 
nostri stati non uomini ma démoni di stirpe pil divina e superiore” (Leggi 
HI.713c-d).*4 E’ quindi necessario evitare la concentrazione del potere, riparten- 
dolo fra vari elementi. Platone cita ’esempio leggendario della mescolanza di 
monarchia e democrazia ottenuta dai Dori nei regni di Argo, Messene e Lacede- 
mone, uniti in una confederazione che garantiva le loro costituzioni: 


tre monarchie si legarono con giuramento ai tre stati sudditi, ognuna al suo, secon- 
do le comuni leggi che essi stabilirono sul comandare e sull’obbedire, impegnan- 
dosi gli uni di non rendere pit gravoso il potere col passare del tempo e il succeder- 
si della stirpe al potere, gli altri, finché i signori mantenessero il patto, di non 
rovesciare mai quel potere né di permetterlo ad altri che lo tentassero, e i re di 
alutare gli altri re e 1 popoli se soffrissero ingiustizia, e 1 popoli di aiutare 1 popoli 
e i re nelle stesse condizioni. 

(Leggi Il1.684a-b). 


Platone adduce a sostegno della sua tesi anche l’esempio della evoluzione 
della costituzione spartana: la monarchia fu distribuita fra due re, Licurgo limito 
il loro potere con la istituzione della assemblea degli anziani “pari nel voto... . 
alla potenza dei re per le cose di maggiore importanza,” e finalmente la potesta 
regia fu ulteriormente ridotta dalla “forza degli efori” (Leggi III. 691d-692a). Il 
filosofo svolge ulteriormente il concetto di costituzione mista nei libri VI e VII 
delle Leggi, dove disegna uno stato ideale, la cui costituzione sta “in mezzo fra 
la costituzione monarchica e quella democratica” (VI.756e). Platone ribadiva il 
suo punto di vista nella lettera VIII, in cui proponeva di nuovo l’esempio di 
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Licurgo che, temperando il regime monarchico con il consiglio degli anziani e 
con l’eforato, aveva creato a Sparta un governo misto, degno di essere imitato: 


Questo é dunque il consiglio ch’io do: coloro che aspirano alla tirannide si tengano 
lontani da questo potere . . . e lo trasformino in una monarchia costituzionale, e 
ubbidiscano alle leggi regie. . . . coloro che son amanti della liberta e vogliono 
evitare quella sciagura ch’e per essi il giogo della servitt, si guardino dal desiderio 
sfrenato di una liberta inopportuna, causa di sciagure quali ebbero a patire per 
la loro eccessiva anarchia i loro antenati, trascinati da un desiderio smisurato di 
liberta. 

(Lettere VII. 354c-d).*° 


Ficino aveva recepito l’insegnamento platonico relativo alla costituzione 
mista. Riferendosi al libro III delle Leggi, Ficino insisteva sul fatto che la legge 
deve fare in modo che I’autorita regia venga opportunamente bilanciata dal 
senato e dall’assemblea popolare (“sanciet ne mera et ingens imperandi auctoritas 
concedatur; sed omnes quidem subijciet legibus, reges autem cum senatu con- 
iunget, senatum cum consilio populari) (Opera Omnia II.1:1495). Secondo 1] 
filosofo, la legge doveva evitare sia l’eccesso di liberta, che causa le sedizioni 
e, in ultima analisi, la servitt dei popoli, sia l’eccessivo autoritarismo, che pro- 
voca risentimento nei confronti dei governanti, mettendo in crisi l'amore di 
patria: 


Prohibebit quoque nimiam libertatem, vetabit et nimiam servitutem. Nam nimia 
quidem servitus amicitiam, id est, et benevolentiam populi erga principem et 
charitatem erga patriam e medio tollit, adeo tollit, ut levi de causa vel princeps, 
vel patria pereat. Libertas vero nimia lasciviam primo parit; deinde contemptum 
legum, post haec frequentes seditiones et extremam denique servitutem. 

(Opera Omnia I1.1:1496) 


Il pensiero politico ficiniano coincideva perfettamente con quello platonico. 
Quanto a Guicciardini, si puo dire che tenesse presente l’uno e laltro nell’ 
elaborare, come scrive Ridolfi, “un governo misto sui generis,” in cui il potere 
dovrebbe appartenere soprattutto ad “un Senato ristretto,” collocato in posizione 
mediana fra un Consiglio grande e un Gonfaloniere a vita (Vita 171). Ridolfi ri- 
tiene che la soluzione politica proposta da Guicciardini nel Dialogo non sia altro 
che “unmoligarchia un po’ piu numerosa, che gira e rigira non sarebbe uscita 
da poche famiglie: le solite” (Vita 171). Senza mettere in dubbio la validita di 
questo giudizio, desidero precisare che la scelta politica di Guicciardini non é 
diversa da quella proposta da Ficino in margine al libro VI delle Leggi: “Cog- 
noscesque et probabis optimatum gubernationem, aliquid regij necnon popularis 
habentem, et quodammodo inter unum et populum mediam constitutam” (Opera 
Omnia I1.1:1503-4). Si trattava, in ultima analisi, di riaffermare il mito politico 
di Sparta, come aveva fatto Ficino a proposito della lettera VIII di Platone: 
“Comprobat, ut sui moris est, gubernationem Lacedemoniae similem. In qua 
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plurimum sit optimatum, sit quoque regia quaedam forma, sit et populare non- 
nihil (Opera Omnia II.1:1535).4° A questo punto, nessuno potrebbe negare che 
l’ermetismo ficiniano costituisca il terreno culturale su cui Guicciardini innalzo 
V'edificio del Dialogo del reggimento di Firenze. 
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Nei testi del 727: 
conoscere attraverso la crisi 


1. Tre testi, scritti in un periodo cruciale della storia italiana e della storia 
personale del Guicciardini, si presentano come dotati di una fisionomia alquanto 
anomala rispetto al complesso della produzione guicciardiniana. Si tratta di 
lavori composti immediatamente a ridosso degli eventi traumatici che, per 
limitarci alla biografia del Guicciardini, dal Sacco di Roma del 1527 portarono 
a un radicale cambiamento, un vero capovolgimento, della sua situazione per- 
sonale e a un doloroso e umiliante allontanamento dalla politica attiva. Cosi il 
Guicciardini illustra a se stesso 1 termini della propria mutazione di stato: 


da uno estremo eccessivo di onori, di riputazione, di faccende grandissime e di 
notizia universale in che tu eri, ti truovi precipitato subito in uno altro estremo di 
uno vivere 0zi0so, abietto, privatissimo, sanza degnita, sanza faccende, inferiore 
nella tua citta a ogni piccolo cittadino, e di sorte che non che altro, credo ti 
vergogni quando passano per questa forestieri che (hanno visto in tanta grandezza, 
e ora intendono che tu sia ridotto in grado si basso e si infelice.! 


Naturalmente una tale mutazione non puo non far sentire i propri effetti su piani 
molto vasti e profondi. Gia qui quella “vergogna”, che l’autocontrollo guicciardi- 
niano sull’esposizione dei propri stati d’animo ha lasciato sfuggire nel testo, forse 
per il suo correlarsi a una dimensione sociale attraverso la concezione guicciar- 
diniana dell’onore (e del disonore); dicevo, gia quel “vergognarsi” € come un in- 
dizio di una crisi che e anche esistenziale, che investira complessivamente lio 
politico del Guicciardini proiettandosi anche nel dominio della sua elaborazione 
di teoria. Voglio dire, con questo, che la crisi rimette in discussione il senso 
stesso di una lunga esperienza politica perché questa ha portato a un esito 
fallimentare, non perché il Guicciardini possa nutrire seri dubbi sulla giustezza 
delle sue posizioni. La crisi investe Guicciardini con una veemenza eccezionale; 
ma questo non implica il prevalere di un atteggiamento di smarrita impotenza. 

Due di questi testi, !Oratio Accusatoria e ’Oratio Defensoria, costituiscono 
in realta i versanti contrapposti di un’unica opera. Ad essa si collega, con un in- 
sieme di legami abbastanza significativi, la Consolatoria. 

Sebbene scritte tutte nel corso del 1527, fra la Consolatoria e le due Orazioni 
esistono tuttavia delle differenze di tono e di impianto che anzi hanno portato 
a una diversa valutazione dell’una rispetto alle altre. La Consolatoria infatti e 
stata vista come un’opera che partecipa di quell’alto momento di equilibrio 
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speculativo raggiunto dal Guicciardini nel Dialogo del reggimento di Firenze e 
nella redazione A dei Ricordi. Le Orazioni, invece, insieme alla redazione B dei 
Ricordi, risalente al 1528, si collocherebbero sul versante discendente, rap- 
presentando una fase involutiva in cui lequilibrio da qualche anno raggiunto 
viene a spezzarsi sotto Turto della crisi del ‘27. In questa fase, l’elemento 
autobiografico e personalistico verrebbe infatti ad imporsi con tanta urgente 
veemenza da soffocare le precendenti acquisizioni metodologiche e teoriche.? 

La Consolatoria, “fatta di settembre 1527 a Finocchieto, tempore pestis”, é 
una riflessione sullo stato di difficolta in cui Guicciardini si trova, che si riveste 
dei caratteri del colloquio con se stesso. Lo schema retorico é infatti quello della 
consolatio allautore da parte di un amico; anche se l’opera, nel momento in cui 
siscrive nel nobile e classico genere delle consolationes, trova un proprio tratto 
di individualita all’interno del genere nel proprio rifiuto di fare strumento della 
consolatio Vevasione nella religione o nella morale.’ Sul piano dell’organizza- 
zione formale del testo, oltre allo sdoppiamento presente nel discorso dell’autore 
rivolto a se stesso come ad altro da sé, vorrei accennare ad altri due elementi 
significativi per il mio discorso. Al fatto che questo testo tutto privato non 
tralasci di darsi, almeno nell’inizio e nella conclusione, una _ strutturazione 
retorica fondata sulle partizioni dell’orazione.+ E ancora, al fatto che la Con- 
solatoria appare scindibile in due parti: una prima che é piuttosto un processo 
di autoanalisi, un serrato lavoro di scavo nella coscienza si da mettere in eviden- 
za le radici dell’amarezza e del dolore; una seconda parte, la vera e propria con- 
solatio, in cui svolge un ruolo notevole la struttura “giudiziale” dell’impianto 
argomentativo: “el fondamento della consolazione mia consistera in questo, che 
quello che sia che queste che tu chiami calamita abbino a durare lungamente o 
no, ti debbe essere assai e bastarti el sapere tu e conoscere che quelle colpe e 
peccati che ti sono imputati sono falsi, e ne sei innocentissimo, e hai la coscienza 
purgatissima” (Cons. 493). 

Partecipi delle stesse circostanze esteriori e psicologiche che sono alla base 
della Consolatoria, le due Orazioni investono la stessa materia biografica e sen- 
timentale: la mutazione della situazione politica complessiva e il capovolgimento 
di quella personale di Guicciardini, l’accusa rivoltagli dai “popolari” di essere 
sostenitore della tirannide e di aver rubato i soldi destinati ai soldati, causando 
di riflesso devastazioni e rapine; .l’accusa di aver seguito una linea politica 
fallimentare, caldeggiando quelle tendenze antimperiali che hanno portato al 
Sacco di Roma e alla rovina di Clemente VII. Ma nelle due Orazioni, sia in 
quella che viene scritta nella persona dell’accusatore in un immaginario pro- 
cesso, Sia in quella, incompiuta, che il Guicciardini pronuncia in propria difesa, 
si presentano rivelatrici aperture verso la riconsiderazione di una materia auto- 
biografica molto pil’ remota, che si estende dalla prima giovinezza, agli studi 
universitari, alla carriera forense, al matrimonio, alla legazione in Spagna—la 
prima tappa della successiva carriera politica. In altri termini, pit’ ancora che 
nella Consolatoria, 11 processo analitico e valutativo del significato e del valore 
dellattivita politica guicciardiniana appare particolarmente esteso, spostandosi 
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dagli avvenimenti immediatamente precedenti a zone di esistenza via via piu 
remote. L’analisi e il bilancio del presente trascinano con sé, strumento non ac- 
cessorio del proprio costituirsi, l’analisi e il bilancio dei segmenti salienti di una 
autobiografia politica, in cui anche i segmenti privati e “anteriori” alla politica 
(le giovanili frequentazioni dei coetanei, il matrimonio con Maria Salviati) ac- 
quistano un senso politico o sono passibili di una lettura politica. La crisi guic- 
ciardiniana del ’27 € evidentemente tanto profonda da non essere affrontabile da 
un’analisi che si limiti a razionalizzarne i termini attuali ed immediati, ma che 
tendenzialmente miri invece a rimettere in discussione il senso di tutta una vita 
che, votata alla politica, solo politicamente puo essere analizzata. 

Allinterno del genere dell’oratoria giudiziale, in cui le due Orazioni del ’27 
esplicitamente si iscrivono, si aprono per questa via canali di avvicinamento a 
generi diversi; soprattutto, per il nostro discorso, a quel particolare tipo di con- 
solatio autobiografica che abbiamo visto essere la Consolatoria. Opera questa 
che, a sua volta, come s’e detto, non é aliena dall’assumere elementi formali e 
argomentativi propri del genere giudiziale. Si che possiamo gia da ora sot- 
tolineare, in questi testi della crisi guicciardiniana, la presenza di particolari 
elementi che tendono a incoraggiare le interferenze fra i generi letterari. E lo 
fanno proprio mentre alla drammaticita autobiografica della materia, all’ecce- 
zionale livello di coinvolgimento dell’autore, @ imposto, dalla riservatezza 
naturale e culturale del Guicciardini, come unica possibilita di espressione, il 
filtro mediatore di un genere letterario classico e autorevole per lunga tradi- 
zione. Questi procedimenti formali, d’altra parte, traggono una ragione d’essere 
€ si caricano di implicazioni non limitate alla tipologia generica 0 a quella for- 
male. Non é percio pensabile trovare spiegazioni univoche per scelte, quali 
quelle alle quali rinviano questi tre testi, abbastanza eccezionali gia all’interno 
della produzione guicciardiniana. Ricordo che bisogna risalire fino al 1513 per 
trovare un breve testo in cui Guicciardini dialoghi con se stesso.° In altri termini, 
se i generi classici della consolatio e dell’ oratio ficta sono quelli che consentono 
al Guicciardini di poter svolgere un discorso su di sé rivolgendolo a se stesso; 
é anche vero che la scelta di questi due generi letterari fra 1 tanti teoricamente 
funzionalizzabili non puo essere motivata con una pil! immediata funzionaliz- 
zabilita allo scopo (almeno per cio che riguarda il genere giudiziale dell’oratio 
ficta). Né, pit in generale, puO essere spiegata in modo soddisfacente con- 
siderando solo il terreno della eventuale funzionalita. E questo é tanto pit vero, 
quanto piu e grande lo sconvolgimento della tradizione generica operato in 
questi testi. Una motivazione meramente funzionale della scelta, infatti, rin- 
vierebbe a una nozione puramente strumentale delle categorie generiche come 
“contenitori” preconfezionati neutralmente utilizzabili, sedi di una illimitata 
disponibilita priva di rischi. Che poi vuol dire il rinvio a una concezione della 
presenza della retorica come frutto di un’operazione di organizzazione formale 
condotta solo a posteriori. La dove invece la violenza attivamente esercitata 
sulla tradizione dei generi letterari, segno di una piu vasta crisi della retorica 
rinascimentale, rinvia a un rapporto certamente non subalterno verso i codici let- 
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terari.© E questo, insieme alla considerazione della profondita del coinvolgimen- 
to emozionale del Guicciardini, dei complessi meccanismi ai quali esso é costret- 
to a ricorrere per potersi comunicare, dei corrispettivi formali mediante 1 quali 
questi meccanismi lasciano la loro traccia nei testi; questo induce piuttosto a 
pensare a spiegazioni complesse, e persino a motivazioni non esauribili nell’am- 
bito delle operazioni necessariamente consapevoli.’ 

Ho accennato, per esempio, alla non immediata funzionalita del genere 
dell’oratio ficta a svolgere una funzione largamente autoanalitica. Dietro lidea 
guicciardiniana delle due orazioni contrapposte, una dell’accusa e una della 
difesa in un immaginario processo, c’é certamente l’esperienza legale del nostro; 
c’é il fatto che l’accusa di furto avrebbe teoricamente potuto portare a un pro- 
cesso, che non ci fu; c’é infine la ben nota passione del Guicciardini per le ora- 
zioni, anche se si tratta in genere di oratoria politica; c’é infine l’interesse guic- 
ciardiniano per i discorsi contrapposti in cui viene esaminato il pro e il contro 
di clascuna posizione, un interesse, inoltre, che proprio negli anni della crisi, 
nelle Cose fiorentine iniziate fra la fine del °27 e 1 primi del ’28, si rivela par- 
ticolarmente significativo e determina un regresso dell’intervento critico in 
prima persona dell’autore.* Abbiamo insomma una molteplicita di ragioni che 
sarebbero perfettamente sufficienti. Se non ci trovassimo di fronte, come invece 
siamo, al caso di una doppia orazione giudiziaria in cui lindagine sullin- 
verosimiglianza dell’accusa di furto diviene solo una parte di una piu vasta in- 
dagine di carattere autobiografico. Se non ci trovassimo di fronte a una doppia 
orazione in cui lo stravolgimento degli ordini della scrittura rinascimentale e an- 
che il frutto di un complesso procedimento autoanalitico che procede attraverso 
un’operazione di sdoppiamento, di oggettivazione dei dati dell’esperienza in- 
teriore e, contemporaneamente, di trasferimento, all’interno della coscienza, del 
complesso traumatico ed assillante dell’esperienza recente della crisi; con la sua 
capacita di attrarre, nel magma della recente dolorosa passione, zone di 
esperienza ormai cronologicamente lontane, obiettivate anche dall’essere gia 
state registrate in altre, e di ben alta natura, pagine guicciardiniane. Andrebbero 
raccolti anche altri indizi e forse non sarebbe inutile riflettere sul fatto che la 
prima attivita del Guicciardini, anteriore alla politica e trampolino verso di essa, 
fu quella di avvocato; ed avanzare il dubbio di un qualche rapporto fra questo 
passato e la scelta della doppia oratio ficta (e della curvatura giudiziale della 
Consolatoria), nel momento in cui la crisi rimette in discussione il senso di quel 
passato riproponendone la problematicita. D’altra parte, su un altro versante di 
considerazioni, la scelta dell’oratio ficta andrebbe messa in rapporto con l'uso 
particolare che in essa 11 Guicciardini fa della tecnica analitica; con la caparbieta 
con cui egli insiste sulla necessita di prove documentarie e con il puntiglio con 
cul attua un sempre controllabile procedimento analitico della realta; insomma 
con la sua scelta per un coerente esercizio della ragione.? 


2. D¢altra parte l’esistenza stessa di questi testi € indice di uno sconvolgimen- 
to senza precendenti, perché essi contravvengono a una norma di riservatezza 
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non solo rispettata per tutta una vita, ma anche generalizzata come norma di 
“saviezza”. Basti pensare ad alcune considerazioni sullo “sfogarsi de’ piaceri o 
dispiaceri suoi” presenti nei Ricordi fin dalla prima redazione del *12 e via via 
ampliatesi fino alla redazione C.! 

Ma mentre é utile sottolineare lo sconvoigimento strutturale, dal punto di 
vista ovviamente della retorica classicistica rinascimentale, che la crisi guicciar- 
diniana opera in questi testi; se é utile sottolineare come nella redazione B dei 
Ricordi e nelle due Orazioni le energie mentali del Guicciardini siano estrema- 
mente concentrate sulla propria dimensione privata e comunale, con una sorta 
di ritiro degli investimenti psichici da tutto cid che non ha stretta connessione 
con il proprio essere attuale; se questo € utile, € anche utile chiedersi se la con- 
centrazione di energie prodotta dalla crisi non implichi anche altri fenomeni, 
eventualmente di segno ben diverso. 

Cosi, per esempio, il fenomeno dello sdoppiamento che é alla base sia delle 
due Orazioni che della Consolatoria @ anche un mezzo di oggettivazione, di rot- 
tura del coinvolgimento con se stesso; insomma uno strumento di.analisi. 


Quando io mi ricordo di queste cose e considero quanto torto ti sia fatto, e quanto 
male siano riconosciute le tue buone opere, cosi mi aiuti Dio come per lo amore 
che io ti porto, io ho dolore, non voglio dire equale al tuo, ma certo come sentirei 
di cose proprie che mi pesassino assai; e lo mostrerei con leffetto se, benché con 
mia grandissima incommodita, io potessi fare opera alcuna che in qualche parte 
ti alleggerissi la causa di tanti dispiaceri. (Cons. 490) 


E’ significativo che questo momento estremo della divaricazione fra il Guicciar- 
dini destinatario della Consolatio ed il Guicciardini-amico che ne é lartefice, 
coincida col momento strutturale del trapasso fra le prime pagine di carattere 
essenzialmente autoanalitico e il successivo svolgersi della Consolatio vera e 
propria. Si tratta di un procedimento retorico che segna anche un altro momento 
cruciale dell’operetta guicciardiniana, quello della determinazione del terreno 
“umano”, né religioso né metafisico, su cui si svolgera l’argomentazione con- 
solatoria (Cons. 491-92). Un procedimento presente anche nelle Orazioni (dice 
laccusatore: “Ricordomi averlo conosciuto e conversato seco quando era 
giovanetto . . . ”).'! Insomma l’accentuazione retorica di una divaricazione fra 
il Guicciardini che parla e il Guicciardini del quale egli parla, ottenuta mediante 
lYesplicitazione di un rapporto diretto di relazione fra i due, fa si che la disamina 
delle azioni e delle loro motivazioni possa porsi sul piano di un’operazione non 
solo retoricamente oggettiva. E questo consente anche che un’operazione (quale 
é quella che il Guicciardini conduce in questi scritti) tesa essenzialmente 
all’'ampliamento del livello di consapevolezza di sé, di ridefinizione del 
significato della propria vita politica, sia presentata come un’operazione tesa in- 
vece all’accertamento di una verita, che l’autore ovviamente ben possiede. II pro- 
cesso dell’oggettivazione puo cosi essere integrale, estendersi dal campo del sog- 
getto a quello del procedimento analitico a quello della struttura retorica ed 
argomentativa. 
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Nelle prime pagine della Consolatoria, dopo urelencazione dei “troppi ac- 
cidenti” che lo hanno colpito, Guicciardini continua: 


Le quali perdite, in sé grandissime, fa ancora maggiore la causa per la quale tu 
Vhai perdute; perché non morte naturale del papa, non impedimento sopravenuto 
alla persona tua, non caso ordinario o che prima si fussi potuto pensare, tha tolto 
tanto grado, ma uno accidente atroce e miserabile, sendo quel povero e misero 
principe cosi infelicemente diventato prigione degli spagnuoli. In che bisogna che 
non solo ti offenda el danno tuo, ma forse non manco quello di Italia e di tutto el 
mondo. (Cons. 488) 


Dai diversi temi qui accennati, diversamente interessanti per i successivi svilup- 
pi del pensiero guicciardiniano, conviene isolare quello della considerazione dei 
casi straordinari e imprevedibili; che e poi il tema centrale non solo nella pro- 
blematica guicciardiniana a partire da questo periodo, ma piu in generale nella 
problematica teorico-politica maturata con l’esperienza del Sacco di Roma. '!? 

La Calata di Carlo VIII, il suo legarsi ad eventi particolarmente traumatici 
per gli italiani,'? e poi il Sacco di Roma possono essere assunti come eventi 
esemplari di fronte ai quali si evidenzia con particolare rilievo una crisi della 
fiducia nella prevedibilita degli esiti delle linee dell’evoluzione storico-politica. 
Per restare in un ambito guicciardiniano, basterebbe pensare a qualche passo dei 
Ricordi 0 anche al grandioso avvio della Storia dTtalia.'!* Questa crisi di fiducia 
nella prevedibilita politica @ pero particolarmente ricca di implicazioni nel 
“sistema” di pensiero quattro-cinquecentesco intorno alla politica. Essa infatti 
rappresenta il cedimento di questo “sistema” in uno dei suoi punti cardine, se e 
vero che la stessa idea di teoria politica in un lungo arco di tempo si configura 
come teoria del conoscere, del prevedere e dell’agire politico. Cid che mi pare 
prevalga e la teoria di una conoscenza della realta politica che ha, come proprio 
principale criterio di validita e di verita, la capacita di capire la realta presente, 
certo; ma di compiere quest’opera di comprensione per poter individuare le linee 
dei suoi sviluppi futuri. Al di fuori di questa capacita di previsione, la cono- 
scenza pare, al limite, essere considerata come cieca e dubbiosa, sostanzialmente 
ininteressante. E’ insomma una teoria del conoscere politico in cui l’accento 
sembra battere sul prevedere pit. ancora che sul conoscere. 

Risulta abbastanza evidente come allora una crisi di fiducia nella prevedibilita 
possa tendenzialmente trasformarsi, sotto 1 colpi di eventi sconvolgenti ed in- 
auditi, in crisi di fiducia nella validita del conoscere in sé. Che da un lato puo 
significare, come penso significhi nel Guicciardini, la ricerca di una riorganizza- 
zione e di una ridefinizione dei procedimenti della conoscenza e il tentativo di 
riformulare gli obiettivi dello stesso conoscere politico. Da un altro lato, all’ 
estremo opposto, puo significare un‘altrettanto coerente rinuncia all’esercizio 
della ragione, un doloroso ripiegamento di fronte alla vittoria di unirrazionalita 
che si accampa nel frequente realizzarsi di esiti inspiegabili ed imprevedibili. 
Scrive Francesco Vettori, proprio riferendosi al Sacco di Roma: 


Clemente VII @ vivuto sempre religiosamente e prudentemente quanto un altro 
uomo. Non vende li benefizi, dice ogni giorno il suo offizio con devozione; alieno 
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da ogni peccato carnale, sobrio nel bere e mangiare, da ottimo essemplo di sé. 
Nondimeno a suo tempo sono sopravenuti a Roma et a lui tanti mali che poco peg- 
giori ne potrebbono venire. . . . Sempre e stato detto che i peccati di Roma 
meritano flagello, pure non é successo se non al tempo di questo pontefici, quando 
io credevo avessi manco a succedere. . . . Onde, per concluderla, io voglio at- 
tendere a vivere questo resto che mi avanza di tempo e non voglio dibattermi il 
cervello a investigare le ragioni delle cose, né voglio pensare a quello ebbi a 
essere: 


Qui il Vettori fa riferimento alla non plausibilita, per il Sacco, di quelle spiega- 
zioni etico-religiose che avevano gia dato prova di sé dopo la calata di Carlo 
VIII. Ma é innegabile anche il significato pit ampio nel moto conclusivo di stan- 
chezza, in quel non voler “dibattersi il cervello a investigare le ragioni delle 
Coser. 

Per Guicciardini, nella Consolatoria, il problema del fallimento della sua 
politica antimperiale si pone nei termini della ricerca di una spiegazione del pro- 
cesso per cui una linea politica corretta, praticata dopo un/attenta analisi di tutte 
le circostanze particolari, seguita con zelo e con passione, possa approdare a un 
esito disastroso: 


ognuno che considerera particularmente le ragione che sono in questa materia, sara 
constretto a confessare che atteso e’ mali termini che erano usati al papa, el cam- 
mino della monarchia di Italia a che si vedeva andare Cesare, la opportunita grande 
che pareva che avessi el papa per aver seco el re di Francia e viniziani, e la inclina- 
zione a questa parte del re di Inghilterra; la debolezza che si mostrava negli im- 
periali per avere in Italia poca gente, essere senza danari e co’ populi dello stato 
di Milano inimicissimi, e che le arme non si pigliorono né per ambizione né per 
altro fine che per liberarsi da questo pericolo; chi considerera, dico, queste ra- 
gione, sara sforzato a confessare che rare volte fu per alcuno principe presa im- 
presa né si necessaria, né con maggiore speranza della vittoria. (Cons. 499) 


Se servisse una conferma ulteriore della convinzione guicciardiniana della 
giustezza della politica seguita dal papa anche dopo il disastro, basterebbe pen- 
sare alla debolezza dell’impostazione con cui il tema della guerra é svolto nell’ 
Oratio Accusatoria: 


Non aveva bisogno el papa di fare questa deliberazione perché non vi era né in- 
imicizia né pericolo; la guerra non era con lui, ma tra lo imperatore e el re di Fran- 
cia; ciascuno di loro lo riguardava, ciascuno lonorava. . . . Non era uficio nostro 
volere dare legge a Italia, volerci fare maestri e censori di chi aveva a starci, di 
chi aveva a uscirne; non mescolarci nella quistione de’ maggiori re de’ cristiani; 
abbiamo bisogno noi di intrattenerci con ognuno, di fare che e’ mercatanti nostri 
che sono la vita nostra, possino andare sicuri per tutto, di non fare mai offesa a 
alcuno principe grande se non constretti e in modo che la scusa accompagni la 
ingiuria. '® 


C’e una totale assenza di dubbio dietro il sarcasmo di questo brano, la gretta ot- 
tica municipalistica (per altro una delle caratteristiche dell’accusatore),!’ Villu- 
sione della possibilita di negare quell’interdipendenza fra vicende italiane e 
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vicende europee che é invece un punto fermo del pensiero guicciardiniano: “Le 
cose di Italia si possono male giudicare da per sé . . . perché le dipendono in 
grandissima parte da quello che fara lo imperatore, el re Cattolico, Inghilterra 
ed:e’ svizzeri.;:* 

Ma il problema ha un secondo aspetto di carattere piu generale. II risultato 
pratico non puo costituire criterio di valido giudizio. Ed e nel contesto della 
valutazione della politica della lega di Cognac che appunto maggiormente questa 
riflessione prende corpo. Per esempio relativamente alla politica di Clemente VII: 


E’ sentenzia approvatissima appresso a tutti e’ savi che gli eventi delle cose non 
sono sicuro giudice delle deliberazione che fanno gli uomini, ma solamente le 
ragione che gli hanno mosso a deliberare; perché la esperienzia ha mostro spesso 
consigli prudenti avere sortito infelice fine, e pel contrario in molte azione avere 
avuto piu parte la felicita che la prudenza.!” 


Una proposizione questa che si carica di un forte risvolto autobiografico in uno 
dei Ricordi (160) della redazione B: 


Se bene gli uomini deliberano con buono consiglio, gli effetti pero sono spesso 
contrari: tanto é incerto il futuro. Nondimeno . . . chi € bene savio ha da conten- 
tarsi pill di essersi mosso con buono consiglio, ancora che lo effetto sia stato malo, 
che se in uno consiglio cattivo avessi avuto lo effetto buono. 


E’ vero che questo ricordo compare anche nella redazione A, anteriore al 1525; 
ma, in questo come in altri casi, mi sembrano convincenti le argomentazioni con 
cui in uno studio recente M. Gagneux pone dubbi sull’anteriorita al 1528 di 
alcuni ricordi presenti nel gruppo A, lunico che non sia documentato da un 
autografo.?° 

Insomma, quel tema dell’imprevedibilita del futuro, che era via via sempre 
piu emerso dalla riflessione sulle vicende storiche del primo Cinquecento, si ac- 
campa in maniera drammaticamente e personalmente attuale nel Guicciardini in 
questi anni di crisi fino a trovare poi, dopo il °30, una funzione teoricamente cen- 
trale.2! Se la giustezza dell’analisi politica non garantisce lesito e se, a sua volta, 
il risultato intervenuto non é da computare nel novero degli elementi sui quali 
formulare un giudizio di valore, pare che ogni strada sia chiusa alla ragione 
rinascimentale. Ma esula dai nostri scopi l’esame di questo dibattuto problema 
ricco di implicazioni (si pensi ai ricordi sulle operazioni dei savi e su quelle dei 
folli, tanto per ricordare un esempio famoso). 

Ritornando agli anni della crisi del ‘27, a noi interessa mettere in evidenza 
due questioni; che la soluzione futura del problema posto dall’uso della ragione 
in un contesto irrazionale trova qui un avvio coerente; che questo avvio di solu- 
zione viene costruito proprio sul terreno dell’atteggiamento egocentrico e con i 
materiali forniti da questo atteggiamento. 


3. Nel ’27, proprio perché la questione si pone in termini estremamente con- 
creti come questione “personale”, il tema dell’assenza di relazione causale fra 
analisi politica, previsione ed esito non viene affrontato nei suoi termini teorici; 
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esso interessa nella misura in cui puo illuminare la spiegazione di un iter politico 
approdato al fallimento. La riflessione si svolgera sul terreno degli eventi storici 
e personali dando a volte unimpressione di grettezza che in realta e solo un 
effetto apparente della tenacia con cui il Guicciardini torna continuamente a 
scavare negli stessi punti dolenti della propria esperienza. 

Soprattutto nella Consolatoria “VYuomo del Guicciardini” sembra vivere con 
una forza straordinaria. Qui il Guicciardini infatti riconduce tutto alla dimen- 
sione di se stesso; si che la realta esteriore della “rovina d'Italia” esiste solo nella 
misura in cul essa si riflette in lui o nella misura in cui essa viene vista come 
sede principale delle spiegazioni che il Guicciardini va cercando a se stesso. La 
curvatura egocentrica del discorso € veramente molto marcata; direi meglio, ec- 
cessiva, per sottolineare uno stato di concentrazione davvero eccezionale di ogni 
investimento psichico su di sé. Sembrerebbe quasi, se non si tenesse conto del 
senso reale di questo atteggiamento e dell’atteggiamento professionale del Guic- 
ciardini nel lavorare per il papa dopo il Sacco; sembrerebbe quasi che per lui 
l’'interesse per le vicende contemporanee e il giudizio su di esse derivino esclu- 
sivamente dalle ripercussioni che di queste vicende egli ha subito. L’esito della 
lega di Cognac é fallimentare e disastroso perché avrebbe ancora di pil innalzato 
le sue fortune: “Considera, se si vinceva questa impresa [la lotta con ’Impero], 
alla quale andasti con tanto ardore, e se l’aveva quella prosperita che da principio 
si credette, quanto era pit! quello che tu acquistavi di grandezza, di riputazione 
e di onore, che non é quello che tu hai perduto” (Cons. 498). D’altra parte anche 
nella redazione B dei Ricordi questa concentrazione su di sé e sulla realta politica 
piu. prossima é€ un dato molto evidente.?? 

Ma proprio questa esasperata attenzione al proprio “particulare”, la necessita 
di concentrarsi su di sé, di vedere la realta storico-politica attraverso lo specchio 
frammentatore e moltiplicatore di un io colpito da “infinito” dispiacere, crea 
nuove aperture conoscitive. 

Prendendo atto di un fallimento personale che, imprevedibile, non puo non 
essere percepito come “irrazionale”, la salvezza potra aversi, per Guicciardini, 
da una dolorosa e disincantata, perché oramai consapevole della sua limitatezza, 
riconquista della ragione. C’e forse un unico passaggio nella Consolatoria in cul 
sembra che il Guicciardini ceda a un moto, non virilmente disincantato, di 
autoconsolazione irrazionale, azzardando, spinto dal desiderio, una previsione 
in un contesto teso a consolidare la coscienza dell’impossibilita di farne.?+ 

Il punto di svolta del procedimento autoanalitico del Guicciardini, in cui il 
lavoro di scavo interiore s’indirizza verso una capacita di proiettarsi all’esterno, 
facendosi strumento di lettura nuova mirante a definire una nuova prassi ra- 
zionale attraverso l’analisi dell’irrazionale; 11 punto di svolta penso sia nella con- 
statazione che la propria rovina personale non é dipesa da un “caso ordinario o 
che prima si fussi potuto pensare”, ma e@ dipesa da “uno accidente atroce e 
miserabile”. I] problema che cosi viene a porsi, dunque, non é quello degli eventi 
casuali, che possono pero rientrare nel novero delle variabili razionalmente in- 
seribili in un computo delle probabilita. Un’improvvisa morte del papa o un 
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eventuale impedimento fisico del Guicciardini sono infatti considerati da lui 
come eventualita di natura totalmente diversa; imprevisti, ma casi ordinari e che 
si sarebbero potuti immaginare. Il problema insomma non e posto dall’impre- 
visto. Il problema é quello della presenza nella propria vicenda di un evento im- 
prevedibile, di una zona buia, impenetrabile alla ragione. La via di uscita dalla 
crisi, che avra esiti molto lontani, sara quella della completa riconquista, alla 
ragione, di questa area opaca. Dalla Consolatoria alle Cose fiorentine, a1 Com- 
mentari della luogotenenza, alla Storia dTtalia (iniziata, nelle prime redazioni, 
come é noto, dall’attuale libro XVI dedicato ai precedenti diretti del Sacco di 
Roma intorno alla battaglia di Pavia)*+ c’ € come una linea d’indagine che verte 
su quell’antico rovello. La totale chiarezza a se stesso di quell’imprevedibile 
fallimento politico-personale deriva dall’assoggettamento alla ragione di cio che 
ad essa non poteva non essere estraneo. Cid che era umanamente imprevedibile 
é€ umanamente analizzabile e comprensibile post eventum: mediante lindagine 
dei percorsi per cui evento terminale ha potuto verificarsi. 

Da questo punto di vista legocentrismo della Consolatoria gia apre 
chiaramente verso la storiografia: 


Hai piu presto a restare obligato alla fortuna che abbia voluto el danno tuo essere 
piccolo, che a reputare per tua infelicita che si sia perduta quella impresa che non 
era tua, ma di tanti principi, e dove tu non intervenivi per principale ma per in- 
strumento; in modo che el vincersi 0 perdersi non aveva a dependere dalla buona 
o mala fortuna tua, ma dalla fortuna di papi, di imperadori, di re, e per dire 
meglio, del mondo, nel concorso e aggiramento della quale non é in considerazione 
la fortuna privata e di pari tuoi. Cosi non puoi dolerti di quello che e stato causa 
del male tuo, anzi debbi piii presto riconoscere che in tanta ruina, la quale non e 
nata per mala fortuna tua ma per infelicita di altri, tu abbia patito molto manco 
di quello che facilmente aresti potuto patire. (Cons. 498) 


Come sul piano individuale le ragioni della crisi vanno affrontate ripercorrendo 
le tappe della propria autobiografia politica e privata; cosi esse vanno anche og- 
gettivamente riconsiderate attraverso la valutazione della complessita degli 
elementi in gioco. 

Nel momento stesso in cui marca il confine della ragione ponendo al centro 
dell’attenzione proprio cid che é stato al di 1a di esso, il Guicciardini riconferma 
cosi la propria fiducia nella ragione come unico strumento dindagine. La scelta 
per la ragione che lo abbiamo visto compiere in uno dei Ricordi (“contentarsi 
pit' di essersi mosso con buono consiglio, ancora che jo effetto sia stato malo”) 
rivela ora tutta la sua eccezionale rilevanza. La scelta del genere giudiziale, alla 
quale abbiamo prima fatto riferimento, si presenta anche come il frutto di questa 
scelta: volonta di condurre la questione a termini controllabili, verificabili, 
materialmente scomponibili. 

C’e infatti il problema di cercare di capire quale sia poi questa ragione che 
deve porre a condizione del proprio operare la consapevolezza dei propri limiti, 
la visione dei confini oltre 1 quali essa non é pit strumento valido. 

Un passo della Consolatoria é abbastanza interessante: quando il Guicciardini- 
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consolatore dichiara di non volersi muovere sul piano delle riflessioni religiose 
e morali che sono certo fondamentali, ma sono inefficaci per “chi in ogni avver- 
sita che gli sopravenga si ricorda e senta di essere uomo”. I] discorso si muovera 
sul terreno, dunque, di una ragione diversa da quella che usano “e’ teologi 0 e 
filosofi”. Esso fara ricorso a una ragione “umana”, legata al “vivere nostro com- 
mune e quotidiano” (Cons. 491-92) Questa ragione “umana” é in fondo quella 
che lavora sull’analisi dell’esperienza; consapevole dei propri limiti ormai 
rivelatisi, ma anche fiduciosa della propria assoluta validita entro questi limiti. 
E’ questo mi pare il senso che puo essere tratto soprattutto da un passaggio cen- 
trale della Consolatoria: 


nella quale [deliberazione della guerra contro Carlo V] se lo evento é stato diverso 
dal giudicio, non per questo si debbe dare colpa a chi avessi consigliato la guerra, 
poi che le ragione erano tale che lo persuadevano a ogni savio: altrimenti a troppo 
dura condizione sarebbono sottoposti e’ consiglieri de’ principi, se fussono obligati 
a portare in consiglio non solo discorsi e considerazioni umane, ma ancora o 
giudicii di astrologi, 0 pronostici di spiriti, o profezie di frati. (Cons. 500) 


Ed e€ nei procedimenti usati e nel materiale considerato cid in cui la ragione 
umana puo distinguersi dalla ragione astrologica 0 magica 0 mistica, se essa, qui 
sdegnosamente contrapposta alle altre, in uno dei ricordi della redazione del ’28 
(presente gia nella redazione A) puo essere invece paragonata alla ragione 
astrologica quanto all’efficacia previsionale: 


Chi facessi in su qualche accidente giudicare a uno uomo savio gli effetti che 
nasceranno e scrivessi el giudicio suo, troverrebbe, tornando a vedere in progresso 
di tempo, si poche cose verificate, come si truova a capo d’anno nel giudicio degli 
astrologi: perché le cose del mondo sono troppo varie.?° 


Se ne potrebbe dedurre che la scelta guicciardiniana per questa ragione “umana” 
deriverebbe dal riconoscimento di una sua superiorita per quel che riguarda la 
concretezza di procedimenti legati alla realta storica. Questo legame, a sua 
volta, diventerebbe il veicolo della verificabilita e della universalita di questi 
procedimenti: 


Come la ragione e per tucto uniforme, cosi le observatione degl’huomini et le 
parole et proverbi sono simili.*° 


Quasi tutti e’ medesimi proverbi o simili, benché con diverse parole, si truovono 

in ogni nazione; e la ragione e che e’ proverbi nascono dalla esperienza 0 vero 

osservazione delle cose, le quali in ogni luogo sono le medesime o simili. 
(Ricordi C12) 


E’ dunque dal profondo della crisi, dalla concentrazione angosciosa su di sé, che 
il Guicciardini comincia a mettere a punto strumenti di conoscenza di fondamen- 
tale importanza. L’egocentrismo non implica una paralisi conoscitiva: la dissolu- 
zione violenta di strutture dell’ordine rinascimentale va nella direzione di un 
nuovo recupero del razionalismo, meno ottimistico e pili disincantato pero.*’ 
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'SF. Vettori, Sacco di Roma: Dialogo, in Scritti storici e politici, a cura di E. Nic- 
colini (Bari: Laterza, 1972), 296. 

'6 Oratio Accusatoria 564-65. 

'7 Cfr., per esempio, anche p. 543. 

'8 Discorso IV, in Scritti politici e Ricordi, a cura di R. Palmarocchi (Bari: Laterza, 
1933),-91s 

'° Giustificazione della politica di Clemente VII, in Scritti politici 198. 

20 Ricordi A 136 Faccio riferimento allo studio di M. Gagneux, Considérations sur 
les “Ricordi” de F. G. che @ in corso di stampa nel volume Réécritures II, a cura del Cen- 
tre Interuniversitaire de Recherche sur la Renaissance Italienne. Da esso ho ricavato an- 
che Il’ accostamento fra i due brani sopra citati. Ringrazio l’autore e José Guidi per avermi 
fatto leggere il dattiloscritto. Si veda inoltre, sulle redazioni dei Ricordi, “Guicciardini’s 
Ricordi and the Idea of a Book”, di J. Markulin, /ralica 59(1982): 296-305. Restano fon- 
damentali punti di riferimento l’analisi delle diverse redazioni condotta da E. Scarano, 
“Le redazioni dei Ricordi e la storia del pensiero guicciardiniano dal 1512 al 1530”, pubbl 
icata nel 1970 sul Giornale storico della letteratura italiana e ora in La ragione e le cose; 
da R. Spongano nella sua edizione dei Ricordi IX-CLXIX; da M. Fubini, “Le quattro 
redazioni dei Ricordi del G.”, Civilta moderna 13(1941):105-24 e 247-71. 

21 Sul tema dellilleggibilita del futuro (e dell’impossibilita della teoria, in un’accezione 
diversa da quella qui usata), cfr. M. Palumbo, “Teoria e crisi in G.”, Lavoro critico 
17/18(1980):238-46. 

22 Su questo punto insistono sia E. Scarano, La ragione e le cose, sia M. Gagneux, 
Considérations. Sulla dimensione individualistica della Consolatoria si veda U. Spirito, 
Machiavelli e G. (Firenze: Sansoni, 1944), 108-120.w 

23 Consolatoria 501-502 (“verra tempo, forse pit presto che tu non credi, che tu sarai 
in buono concetto e opinione”; ma aggiunge; “questo modo di consolarti quando bene 
fussi vero mi pare troppo effeminato”). 

*4Cfr. Ridolfi, Studi guicciardiniani (Firenze: Olschki, 1978), 79-130. 

25 Ricordi B 170 e A 146. Il tema antiastrologico € abbastanza frequente. 

26 Le cose fiorentine, a cura di R. Ridolfi (Firenze: Olschki, 1945), 235. 

27 Questo testo sviluppa in parte la relazione letta al Congresso della Modern 
Language Association (New York, 28-30 dicembre 1983) nella sezione “Politics and 
Culture in the Italian Renaissance” diretta da A. Mazzocco. 
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Proverbial Signs: Formal Strategies 
in Guicciardini’s Ricordi 


As long ago as 1939, Felix Gilbert demonstrated the usefulness of a textual 
analysis of the moral-political discourse of the Renaissance. He argued that a 
fundamental political reorientation can be diagnosed in the alterations in the 
genre of advice or counsel, for example, in reading Machiavelli’s Prince as a 
transformation of medieval and humanist “Mirrors for Princes.”! Since then, of 
course, Quentin Skinner, appealing to the initiatives of analytic philosophy of 
language, has advocated a more sophisticated project: the formal redescription 
of the Prince as a series of “speech-acts.” Yet the fundamental assumption re- 
mains the same: for both Gilbert and Skinner, the structure of political rhetoric 
reveals rhetoric as politics, discourse as action.* Since a traditional exercise in 
the definition of Florentine political thought has been the comparison of Machia- 
vellian and Guicciardinian achievement, it seems to follow that a formal analysis 
of Guicciardini’s political rhetoric would be useful. I shall argue that the Ricordi, 
the collection of observations, exhortations and maxims which presents a telling 
example of the state of the art of political and moral advice in Florence in the 
early sixteenth century, is central to the vital Guicciardinian difference. I shall 
also claim that the strength and unity of his differential contribution relates to 
the proverbial form of the Ricordi. 

A major focus of modern scholarship on the Ricordi has been the definitive 
establishment of the texts of the five successive redactions of the maxims. These 
redactions, available in the 1951 critical edition of R. Spongano, include two 
very early lists of maxims of 1512, the second adding 16 new ricordi to the 
original 13; a much larger collection of 161 maxims, retaining only 8 from the 
1512 lists, was produced in the period 1523-25; a fourth redaction of 1528, 
which contains all of the ricordi of 1512 as well as all of the previous collection, 
plus 12 new ricordi; and the final redaction of 1530 which contains 91 new 
ricordi plus 130 from earlier collections, many of them radically revised. The 
concern with the redactions has been a concern with progressive change in the 
text. The central issue, of course, is the direction and force of the intellectual 
movement between versions, an issue E. Scarano Lugnani addresses in her 
monograph, Guicciardini e la crisi del Rinascimento.? First, she notes the deep- 
ening of the political theoretical interests in the third redaction, accompanied in 
places by the elimination of “municipal” interests, the specifically Florentine 
references of the early ricordi. The municipal concern returns in the fourth 
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redaction of 1528, an urban interest which, she speculates, reflects Guicciar- 
dini’s preoccupation with the contemporary Florentine political crisis. The fifth 
redaction represents a radical transformation on the plane of internal organisa- 
tion as well as in selection of content; the tone is now “exquisitely” theoretical 
and contemplative. Thus, for example, where there had been a nourishing 
reciprocity between example and rule in the third version, in the fifth collection, 
according to Lugnani, the maxim absorbs totally the illustrative event, depriving 
it of any autonomous interest; the concrete and particular event is now mere 
example. 

I wish to argue, however, the essential unity of the Ricordi, a unity grounded 
in the constraints of proverbial form.* My interest lies in characterizing Guic- 
ciardini’s exploitation of the ricordi form as both a cognitive tactic and a moral 
act: my premise is that “proverb” and “maxim” represent a meta-discursive 
strategy, a sign system or code which reorients the reader to political-moral 
reality.’ Lugnani has raised the issue of the relation of the Ricordi to Guicciar- 
dini’s major texts in claiming that it is in the ricordi of 1523-25 that the major 
themes of Guicciardini’s mature work, specifically the History of Italy, are first 
isolated. My claim is that the proverbial form dominates the Ricordi, where it 
is employed by Guicciardini to both intensify and enlarge political consciousness 
and moral sensitivity, and thus makes a heavy contribution to the thematic struc- 
ture of Guicciardini’s history.° 

But first, any analysis of Guicciardini’s use of the ricordo form must begin 
with his self-conscious statements about the Ricordi as discursive practice. In 
these statements the ricordo takes its place in a semantic field composed of pro- 
verb (“proverbio” 97), saying (“detto” 163), rule (“regola” 111), and maxim 
(“massima” 192). The congruence of the ricordo and proverb form is attested 
by the instances where the ricordi are simply versions of proverbs. This is the 
case in ricordo 136, a restatement of the classical tag “Audaces fortuna iuvat”; 
or 138, a reissue of “Ducent volentes fata, nolentes trahunt”; and 163, an updat- 
ing of “Magistratus virum ostendit.” Or, a ricordo may attempt either to correct 
an “antico proverbio” (96), or to make a strong and concrete case for its validity 
(33, 54, 116, 144). 

Then, Guicciardini appeals to a proverb to criticise the proverbial strength 
of the Ricordi as practice; in ricordo 210 he begins, “ ‘Poco € buono’ dice el pro- 
verbio” (“ ‘Less is more,’ says the proverb,”) and then raises the question 
whether he has diluted his message by producing too many ricordi. Verbosity 
must contain nonsense, he says, while economy is easily digested: a selection 
(“fiore”) might have been better. 

Here Guicciardini recognises economy as formal value. And certainly it is 
the case that any account of the proverbial form must stipulate the criterion of 
economy. In the proverb, a skeletal prose purveys skeletal premises; it is a 
severe statement of guarded expectations of human behavior. The simplicity of 
form is designed to obtain sophistication of response; the minimum of descrip- 
tive effort is to achieve a maximum of critical response, by means of the elimina- 
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tion or reduction of naive assumptions and superfluous inferences. Where the 
proverb is preceptive, it is designed to limit the exposure of designated action 
to the least possible amount of speculative damage. Proverbial effect relates to 
the piquancy of stating broad imperatives in a language of narrow surprises; 
general assent or inclusive attitudes are constituted by means of incisive raids 
upon a domain of cherished beliefs and shared moral truisms. Used within the 
context of serious investigation, the preferred use of proverb is as a folk wisdom 
which subverts folk cant. 

But if a primary attribute of the proverbial form is economy, a primary value 
of a collection of proverbs is richness. Just so, Terence Cave has emphasised 
the complementarity of the criteria of brevitas and copia in sixteenth-century 
literary theory and practice; Erasmus’ Adagia, indeed, is “a stylish example of 
the marriage of copia and brevitas” (20-21). Brevity in the adage “Festina lente” 
is described as “gem-like”; that is, a small compassable unit which is both endur- 
ing and resettable, a relocatable brilliance.? Complementarity of brevity and 
richness, or uwnitas and varietas, invests the single proverb as well. In a contem- 
porary humanist collection of proverbs, Filippo Beroaldo claims that proverbs 
are “similar to laws, in that a narrow text gives rise to the widest possible in- 
terpretation; contained by the greatest brevity, they unfold the most fruitful 
meaning.”® 

And thus the generative complementarity of brevitas and copia affects the 
cognitive strategy of the proverbial form. At issue, of course, is the fit of the 
proverbial form in the general argument of the receiving text, and thus the rela- 
tion of general and specific, rule and experience. Within the context of his in- 
clusive political-historical project, Guicciardini wishes to give a pragmatic 
(useful) account of events; he is constrained, because he starts with obdurate and 
resistant events, to argue backwards, to search, as the rhetorician searches, for 
general lines of argument, topoi, which will account for the events. Aristotle 
specified in his Rhetoric that maxims can function as major premisses in an argu- 
ment; they supply a general or common meaning which can be applied to spe- 
cific events in conclusions.? The proverbial tactic is one of epistemological 
clarification and deconstruction; as major premiss, it dismantles other, less 
economical premisses. The proverbs accomplish “home truths” by eschewing 
claims with systematic or academic resonances; proverbial tactics evince a 
distrust of syllogistic chains of propositions, lengthy argumentative development. 

Proverbial form, then, qualifies generality and the relation of rule and exam- 
ple, instantiation and maxim. But whereas Lugnani claimed that the redactions 
evince a development in the direction of generality where maxim “swallows” 
event, Hess has characterised the aphoristic relation of universal and individual 
in Guicciardini as a tension: they subsist in a dialectical mode in the sense that 
each is incomplete without the other.'° Further, one must note Guicciardini’s 
pervasive tendency to focus on the reception or consumption as well as the pro- 
duction of maxim; proverbs “address” a unified body of producers/consumers. 
In ricordo 79, the unity of meaning must be subordinated to the variety of use. 
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Specific circumstances of application may constrain a total reversal of import: 
thus the proverb “el savio debbe godere el beneficio del tempo” may stipulate 
either celerita (decisiveness) or procrastination. The relation of general to 
specific is certainly not a straightforward one in which genus exhaustively ex- 
plains species. The proverbial appeal is to a wisdom, which, while it might 
cohere with the propositions developed in a formal Aristotelian or scholastic 
matrix, claims a diffuse collective origin. It specifies a domain of informal and 
irregular acts of invention and judgment, and provides, therefore, space for 
thought-experiment. Just as Cicero insists that the domain of juridical oratory 
is created by the fact that laws are not omnicompetent, and thus judges have 
discretion, so Guicciardini privileges the cases which cannot be decided by 
reference to law only, but require a jurisprudential strategy, a manner of ad- 
judicating a variety of opinions (111, 113). The relation of species to species, 
of exemplary to imitative act, is equally aporetic: “to judge by example is very 
misleading,” because tiny differences in contributing circumstances can cause 
great variations in effects (117, 114). The potential imitator of exemplary 
events, then, operates in a realm of contingency, judging and reckoning “gior- 
nata per giornata” (114). 

The Ricordi represent a deliberate strategy for gaining a different purchase 
on civil issue, a use of proverb to enter and change political debate. At the same 
time, the proverbs represent a direct and simple edifying address: both affirma- 
tions and subversions make unequivocal calls on judgment and act. For the pro- 
verb aims for the broadest popular recognisability; proverbial generality appeals 
to a continuity with traditional memory, and gives a suggestion of cross-cultural 
validity. The proverb, Guicciardini claims in ricordo 12, has universal applica- 
tion because it is a universal phenomenon; all nations have the same proverbs, 
even if expressed in different words, because they express the same resolution 
of similar experiences. And the verbal form of the proverb is of such rigidity 
that Guicciardini’s ricordi confuse; the reader hesitates whether to judge them 
as newly-minted or obscurely archaic expressions (82, 140). The proverb is 
easily counterfeited; “artificial” proverbs, by virtue of the simplicity and rigidity 
of form, have the same force as “real” ones. 

What I now claim is that a focus on this proverbial strategy enables a revision 
of one of Lugnani’s characterisations of the Ricordi and the reinforcement of a 
second. First, Lugnani sees in the changes that took place between the early and 
late redactions a rejection of Florentine, municipal interests. My hypothesis is 
simply that Guicciardini’s proverbial strategy represents the endurance, not 
cancellation of this municipalist motive. That is to say, the invocation of prover- 
bial authority is at the same time an invocation of the communal wisdom familiar 
to, indeed, identified as, the collective possession of small-scale societies. The 
archetypal proverb is an appeal to a shared residual knowledge, which is the firm 
possession of unlettered or literate inhabitants of a social network. The attribute 
“communia” of proverbs is a shared assumption of both Guicciardini’s Ricordi 
and contemporaneous humanist collections; indeed, the notion of communality 
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underwrites a continuity between “learned” and “popular” forms.!! Then, Fubini 
(153ff.) notes that the successive redactions of the Ricordi demonstrate a pro- 
gressive movement towards a more generic “literary” expression; yet, while 
removing local “Florentine” expressions, the author retains the originary vulgar 
force, and though he discards “Florentinity” he discards “Latinate” usage as well. 
Guicciardini is not so much repudiating municipalism as removing parochialism 
in order to raise urbane instruction to a more general, and therefore accessible, 
plane. Proverbs, the form and content of the Ricordi, both strengthen the Floren- 
tine claim to special wisdom and appeal to a general audience’s nostalgia for 
small communal identity. A very specific instance of this appeal would be, of 
course, Guicciardint’s tactic of attributing a saying to his father (44, 45); indeed, 
he also cites a source, Pope Leo, as attributing a saying to his father (25). 
Generality does not specify cosmopolitanism but intimacy and informality. 

As we observe the intimate and informal quality of the social relations which 
are often the object of Guicciardinian investigation, we notice at once that a very 
high proportion of the Ricordi deal with the production and reception of “bene- 
fits,” namely, not only the material rewards but also the offices, good will, trust 
and advice which are the currency of civil society. Here, I might add, is a clear 
instance where Guicciardini does not appear as anti-classical, for there are very 
strong parallels with the theory and practice of benefits Seneca adumbrated in 
his De Beneficiis. Like Seneca, Guicciardini depicts a network of benefits as 
constituting the most important social bonds: “quae maxime humanam soci- 
etatem alligat.”!* Both the Senecan and Guicciardinian initiatives focus on per- 
sonal rather that institutional transactions; the choices depicted are not primarily 
choices of public policy, but of private, for example, familial needs. Thus, when 
Guicciardini intones “nothing is more precious than friends” (14), he refers to 
a thick discursive matrix where one’s reputation, and thus power, is continuously 
assessed, voted up or down. 

The Ricordi, then, stipulate and explain a peculiar domain of civil interest, 
but, most importantly, they indorse a particular tone and point of view in defin- 
ing ethical values in this domain as well; to use the proverb is to engage in a 
peculiar type of moral work. Indeed, the strong appeal of the proverbial account 
relates to its moral claims; recall that Aristotle remarked that the maxim invests 
a speech with moral character: “There is moral character in every speech where 
the moral purpose is conspicuous, and maxims always produce this effect, 
because the utterance of them amounts to a general declaration of moral prin- 
ciples (1395b). Further, as Aristotle noted, the use of maxims has powerful ef- 
fect because it authenticates the popular morality: “The maxim is a general state- 
ment, and people love to hear stated in general terms what they already believe 
in some particular connection” (1395b). This statement by no means establishes 
the superiority of general rule to specific insight. Indeed, the proverbial strategy 
in an interesting way undermines the project of the construction of an exhaustive 
set of eternal moral rules.!? 
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Thus, proverbial universality is an appeal to shared capacity or possession 
and not ontological order. Further, while Guicciardini depicts and appeals to a 
heavy, vital, social network which is both confrontational and omnipresent, he 
also enjoins a peculiarly negative, almost quiescent moral capacity. This, I 
think, is the motive of Lugnani’s claim that the Ricordi are cognitive and not 
preceptive in tone (73). Recall that in ricordo 9 Guicciardini asks his audience 
to read his maxims often and hold them in mind, for they are easier to under- 
stand than to observe. They must become a habit of mind, always fresh in the 
memory; in an earlier version he remarks that habit will insure that use will then 
seem as rational as it is easy (B11). Guicciardin1’s initiative is designed to shape 
attitudes or stances, rather than alternative policies (170,176); when he enjoins 
his readers to hold a maxim deep in their hearts (“avessino bene nel cuore,” 196), 
he wishes to induce a mental state of cognitive alertness. In the relations of rule 
and example (110), of book and experience (186), in his emphasis on discretion 
(“discrezione” 6), on thoughtfulness (“pensare” 83, B25), on reflection (152, 
187, 215), he describes as desideratum a passive and receptive frame of mind, 
flexible and open to the variations of experience (10), the mixed nature of things 
(213). His skeletal prose construes a simple armature, a perceptive screen; pro- 
verbial injunctions enjoin a sieving activity which need not produce a formula 
for heroic results. 

“Cognitive” is not equivalent to “academic,” of course; the emphasis on dis- 
cretion and flexibility is also a de-emphasis of book learning, (“dottrina,” “libri” 
186); reasoning not reading strengthens reflective capacity (187, 208). And his 
insistence on the bankruptcy of hindsight (22) and the impossibility of foresight 
or prophecy (23, 57, 58, 114, 176, 182, 207, 211) contribute to construing pro- 
per mentation as an almost empty readiness. 

Further, proverbial constraints, in forcing epistemological pessimism, limit 
moral possibility. The Ricordi, which radically demarcate the domain of the real 
from that of the ideal, the realm of “is” from that of “ought,” also contribute to 
the attenuation of the preceptive drive. In ricordo 128 and 179, what “ought to 
be” is not the proper object of cognition and investigative scrutiny, and therefore 
ceases to be a topic in the schooling of the will as well.'* The pessimism enjoins 
a still further refinement of the definition of the “real”; “real” becomes “the 
perception of the real.” The ricordi which deal with benefit concern the success 
or failure of the benefit given to induce the receiver to perceive the benefit as 
gain (40, 42, 43, 44, 86); the benefit must operate in a domain of gratitude and 
ingratitude, of reputation of liberality or miserliness (42, 158, 185, 217), of 
designations of respect or offense (B148, B153). 

We may detect in the proverbial strategy a general moment of interiorisation. 
If the proverbs describe or stipulate spiritual capacity, they also deal with goals 
as spiritual achievements. “Honor” becomes not so much a public charge as a 
private possession; true integrity of reputation is an assessment by the individual 
of his own attitudes and accomplishments. The Ricordi also define a temporal 
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dimension to moral competence and public reputation. Memory is an enabling 
capacity; the Ricordi are useful, available in so far as they are remembered (9); 
benefits and offenses exist in a domain of memory (24, 25, 62, 130, 150, 207). 
Reputation, the vital ingredient of success, is shared memory, a consensual 
remembrance (42, 158, 217, 218). But Guicciardini, like Seneca, develops a 
phenomenology of memory which distinguishes function and dysfunction. Not 
simply benefit, but the memory of benefit creates social bonds; the moralist who 
engages in “healing souls and maintaining faith in human affairs,” Seneca 
claims, also has the duty of “engraving upon minds the memory of services” (De 
Beneficiis 1.iv:6). Similarly, ingratitude, as destroying bonds, is a social evil; 
Guicciardini attacks the “malcontenti” as distorting political equations (131).!° 

Intimate domain and moral initiative are entwined, then; the Ricordi aim to 
provide a reflective command of intimate social relations; Guicciardini employs 
the proverbial form to generate a peculiarly thick description of moral com- 
petence within an informal social context. The specific and interesting locus of 
moral insight is the domain of benefits, a Senecan domain where benefits are 
a recalcitrant necessity: they are, on the one hand, the essential social cement 
or glue, and, on the other, extraordinarily hard to give and receive. Pessimism 
is, of course, constrained by the formal criterion of brevity; moral optimism re- 
quires an elaborate argument. Like Seneca, Guicciardini premises the essential 
fragility of human nature, its susceptibility to evil motives and forces: “malos 
esse nos, malos fuisse, —invitus adiciam, et futuros esse.”!® But also like Seneca, 
Guicciardini enjoins purity of motive: a benefit entered into a calculus of loss 
and gain is not a benefit; the benefit lies in the generosity (“benevolentia”) of 
intention. !” 

Discussions of virtuous purity are circumscribed by the de-reification tactics 
of the Ricordi. His few direct references to virtue concern the sphere of will and 
affect; at one point he describes the extreme satisfaction one gains from the 
repression of illicit desire (B17). Positive attributes are attributes of manner; 
Guicciardini does, at the end of the collection, produce a list of characteristics 
of a virtuous mode: “cioé fargli con ragione, con tempo, con modestia, e per 
cagione e con modi onorevoli” (217). There is, to be sure, ambiguity: one ricor- 
do maintains that true merit lies in action rather than disavowals of inaction 
(129); another will, with infinite caution, claim that the greatest good is to harm 
no one (139). 

“Harmlessness” denotes moral parsimony. And, in general, proverbial form 
represents and imitates proverbial capacity. The economy and elegance of the 
prose state, without excess, the economical premisses of the true state of affairs 
as a State of affective artifice. That is to say, the maxims are quintessentially pro- 
verbial as deconstructive of moralism, rather than reinforcing it, as humanist 
collections seem. The proverbial initiative, as spare and necessitous, inculcates 
habits of mind rather than political roles; it subverts law and inefficient ways 
of discussing moral issues; it insists on the limitation of the will, while address- 
ing an audience from which it expects reasonable behavior; it underlines the im- 
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portance of perception and reputation, and thus underscores the necessity of 
dissimulation and reticence as well as of frankness and liberality. The enuncia- 
tion of proverb questions or even subverts the status of proverbial rule, which 
applies as hedge and constraint; every general injunction imposes a burden of 
specific and therefore difficult use. Indeed, the strategy denies fixed rules of ac- 
tion at the same time as it attempts to fix the potential to observe and reflect. 

The issue which remains to be discussed is: What is the place of the Ricordi 
in Guicciardini’s work as a whole? I have already cited Lugnani’s remark that 
the major concepts of the History of Italy made their first appearance in the 
Ricordi; 1 have tried to make the case that the dominant proverbial form was at 
the same time a cognitive tactic and a moral strategy. Indeed, this choice of 
mode illumines the place of Guicciardini’s work in Florentine political and 
historical thought as well. I shall claim that we must see the Ricordi as the prod- 
uct of a double initiative in Florentine moral-political inquiry, an initiative both 
traditional, in its proverbial appeal to a social wisdom of time immemorial, and 
revolutionary, partaking of the radical innovations of Machiavellian political 
analysis. 

Or, the initiative may be judged traditional, radical, and classical. While he 
makes few references to classical protagonists or authors in the Ricordi, Guic- 
ciardini mentions Tacitus three times (C13, 18; B101); in ricordo 18, his obser- 
vation that Tacitus spoke as much to the issue of how subjects can live under 
tyranny as to how tyrants can maintain their rule, is, I would argue, as much 
a summary of Guicciardini’s program as of that of Tacitus.'* Just so, 
Machiavelli’s Prince recapitulates this agenda: it is as much addressed to the task 
of accommodation to the failure of republican possibilities as to that of construc- 
ting a principate. Guicciardini, like Machiavelli, employs the shock tactics of 
depicting the current political dilemmas of tyranny in rich, compelling, and 
Tacitean detail. But in Guicciardini there is a specific commitment to the use of 
the proverbial form in order to authenticate a modus vivendi, a potential of en- 
durance for a reader now defined as Tacitean subject rather than Ciceronian 
citizen. Certainly the careers of both Machiavelli and Guicciardini reflect the 
imperative that the subject with a capacity for generous endurance must embrace 
the role of counsellor. Guicciardini, when he claims that the subject of a prin- 
cipate has greater opportunities than the subject of a republic (107), describes 
these opportunities specifically as those of proverbial prudence. 

The central assumption of the Ricordi, I have argued, is that the dominant 
matrix of all civic activity, both political and moral, is one of intimate obligation 
and benefit. By the relocation of virtuous activity within this intimate network 
of social bonds, Guicciardini is justifying the fundamental importance of a do- 
main of intimate relations which persists within, or even encloses, the new 
political power structures. One of the tasks of the Ricordi is to refine and correct 
the distinction of public and private spheres by placing the public domain within 
the matrix of affect and then subordinating political action to the affective net- 
work.!? From this follows the transformation of the notion of “public” into 
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“public perception”: the politician functions in a realm of perceptions, reputa- 
tions, deceptions, and self-deceptions. The very simple republican definitions of 
political space of earlier Renaissance “Civic Humanism” are effaced by this 
strategy; further, many maxims make specific contributions to the definition of 
the peculiarity of the princely domain.*° Here the coherence of “public” and 
“political” entirely breaks down. The Ricordi stress not only the web of 
dissimulation which invests courtly activity, but insist on the opacity of the court 
to civic framework, of the palace to the forum: “often there is such a dense cloud 
or a thick wall between the palace and the market place that the human eye is 
unable to penetrate it” (141).?! 

This proverbial version of contextual challenge coheres with the notion of 
proverbial response; the account stipulates the isolation of the prince in a dif- 
ficult environment, and thus severely circumscribes the possibilities of action of 
both prince and subject, immersed in an ambiance of opinion and affect, decep- 
tion and interest.** The prince must use benefit and punishment as both spur and 
bridle (B3), but use must be related to affective reality. Like Seneca, Guicciar- 
dini emphasises disparities in the phenomenology of memory: because of habits 
of self-deception (165), the subjects of a prince tend to overemphasise their own 
merit (26, 52); therefore, while their memory of beneifts granted tends to be 
fleeting (24, 203), their resentments of injury are durable (23, 150). And be- 
cause of their feckless optimism, hope is stronger than fear as motive (5, 62, 
173). Thus Guicciardini also recommends to the prince evasiveness and time 
gaining tactics (36).”° 

Then, Guicciardini offers counsels of affective prudence to counsellors as 
well as to the prince; the subject also must recognise that he has to operate within 
a realm of affective reality (151, 154). Guicciardini recalls Castiglione when he 
recommends to the subject the virtues of a prudential stylishness; intensely 
private graces and accomplishments may be the means to political achievement; 
deft gentility may gain the ear of the prince for the community good (179, 220). 
Thus proverbial strategy, by assuming an intimate politics, stresses the om- 
nicompetence of proverbial wisdom; the same tactics control personal affairs 
and policy decisions (197, 198). The very existence of disinterested public 
motive is impugned by Guicciardinian cynicism; expressions of an ideology of 
liberty, he claims, are more likely expressions of self-interest (66). Both prover- 
bial omnicompetence and the omnipresence of dysfunctional affect blur the 
definitions of public and private. Where a topos of civic humanist history, such 
as Leonardo Bruni’s History of Florence, was the necessity for separation of 
public and private interests and the condemnation of the private use of public 
power, Guicciardini recommends the talent of “His Catholic Majesty” in 
representing actions for his own interests as actions for the common good (142). 

In contrast, J. G. A. Pocock is probably correct in seeing Machiavelli as 
“Civic Humanist” in his retention of a well-defined public political sphere.?4 
There are, to be sure, broad similarities in Machiavellian and Guicciardinian 
strategies: they share, obviously, premisses of the fragility and mobility of 
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human affairs. However, they agree not so much on a simple premiss of the evil 
of human nature as on a complicated awareness of the necessity of dissimula- 
tion. Their emphasis on the dominant matrix of perception is at the same time 
a focus on agility, on the capacity to master perception, on the uses of frankness 
as well as deception, on the usefulness of reticence, but, above all, on the impor- 
tance of discretion. Discretion, here, is the product of deliberation and interior 
dialogue; both Machiavelli and Guicciardini have “intellectualist” proclivities. 
Ricordo 83, which presses meditation on political actors, is of a piece with 
Machiavelli's letter to Guicciardini, which deplores the lack of opportunity for 
“thinking” as opposed to both action and talk.?> 

But I will claim that Guicciardini’s Ricordi, as a rich instantiation of prover- 
bial strategy, provide a more tough-minded account of political history and 
political possibility than Machiavelli's Prince. Machiavelli teaches by example. 
The Discourses as well as the Prince can be seen as a tissue of narrative 
paradigms, and the paradigms often isolate Machiavelli on the high ground of 
policy decisions, forcing him to draw inferences from one complex political 
situation in order to make sense of another. One of the difficulties of the Prince, 
then, is the presence of naive injunctions to imitate involuted, even tortuous, 
policies. It is true that this in effect often subverts imitative response by denying 
his reader simple models or exemplars. But while his accounts often leave the 
reader little to imitate, this dialectic of imperative and subversion makes his style 
difficult, if not repellant. Guicciardini has a more sophisticated notion of imita- 
tion, and thus a more suggestive conception of the relation of exemplar to image 
and of general rule to specific use.?> Guicciardini emphasised the pertinence of 
receptive frame; his notions of exemplarity and instantiation require of the 
reader “a good and perspicacious eye” (117), habits of close attention to detail, 
and a taste for variety and surprise. It would seem that it is in clear contrast to 
Machiavelli that Guicciardini exclaims: “How wrong it is to cite the Romans at 
every turn. For any comparison to be valid, it would be necessary to have a city 
with conditions like theirs, and then to govern it according to their examples” 
(UL0).77 

It would seem, then, that Guicciardini’s “classicism” is peculiar as well. 
While Machiavelli attempts a thorough integration of classical Roman and ver- 
nacular Italian examples, Guicciardini’s Ricordi read classical texts as a ver- 
nacular wisdom. Thus the Ricordi represent, on the one hand, a manifestation 
of municipalism, i.e., Florentine patriotism, and, on the other hand, recapitula- 
tion of a proverbial strategy used by those hard-pressed Romans, Tacitus and 
Seneca.*® And certainly there are important differences between “normal” hu- 
manist modes of classical appropriation and Guicciardinian tactics of use. The 
contemporaneous discourse on proverbs of Beroaldo and Polydore Vergil shares 
the fundamental humanist assumption that there is nothing so humble or ordinary 
that cannot be rendered splendid by oratorical ornament. And Polydore Vergil’s 
second collection, the Adagiorum Liber, displays the humanist passion for dis- 
course analysis; here he accounts for proverbs as verbal strategies, figures of 
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speech: metaphor, allegory, allusio, hyperbole, scomma.*? Both the ornamental 
and analytic initiatives attest a basic humanist commitment to “manipulation.” A 
compendious late Renaissance collection by Grynaeus responds to the challenge 
of accessibility; proverbial wisdom, organised under the topoi, the common- 
places of argument, becomes instantly useful to the reader as writer.?° And in 
the most manipulative of all strategies, Henri Estienne’s work Les Premices not 
only organises proverbs under commonplaces but engages in an elaborate double 
discourse; to demonstrate use, “proverb” becomes the active verb “proverbi- 
alise”; his aim 1s to write “proverbs epigrammatizez,” or rather, “epigrammes 
proverbializez.”*! 

It would not do, then, to overemphasise a discontinuity between classical or 
“learned” and popular proverb. Indeed, Stackelberg detects a general trend of 
“proverbialising” sententiae in the late Renaissance; the aphorism, which began 
as a learned, specifically medical maxim, is presented increasingly in “un- 
systematischen, unpedantischen, und kurzgefassten Darstellungsweise.”? Cer- 
tainly, the late Renaissance collectors treat Guicciardini and Machiavelli as well 
as Tacitus and Seneca as quintessentially proverbial.?* The homogeneity of tone 
of proverbial wisdom is rooted in the homogeneity of premiss of the nature of 
political behavior. Tacitus, Seneca, and Guicciardini teach the importance of an 
enduring intimate community, the face-to-face encounters within an imperial or 
princely context, tyrannical or not. The basic constraint of proverbial om- 
nicompetence constrains a description of response to occasions of the widest 
possible distribution: that is, to the ordinary give-and-take of individuals forced 
to use objects and services as signs. Proverbs teach skills for close encounters: 
since princely encounters are necessarily invested with intimacy, they teach 
political survival as well. The Ricordi share procedures with Roman imperial 
satires and letters, histories and essays, while they eschew another classical 
strategy: that of the formal exercise which relates to political policy and struc- 
tures to a general logico-ontological system. Seneca and Guicciardini prefer in- 
formal investigation, a presentation of a heterogeneous group of insights as ex- 
planatory of the variety of experience; the “authority” of the writer derives from 
a bond with an assumed collective wisdom. 

To be sure, it is somewhat suspicious to attribute an “anthropologising” con- 
sciousness to Guicciardini in the light of the current historical fashion of explain- 
ing the behavior of Renaissance Florentine elites, indeed, of all classes by 
reference to modern anthropological constructs. But my emphasis on the prover- 
bialising moment in the Ricordi is a claim for the wit and perspicacity of Guic- 
ciardini’s conflation of reading, experience, and counsel.*> The Ricordi must be 
placed within the general context of the production and reception of counsel in 
the sixteenth century.*° And again, we should observe the coherence of humanist 
and Guicciardinian proverbial strategies. First and most importantly, all strong 
initiatives recognise the imperative of investigating a social paradigm and fabri- 
cating a notion of community which takes account of the severe constraints of 
a “courtly” environment. Thus the humanist Beroaldo insists on personal in- 
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terdependence as fact: the prudentia of the prince in the matter of wisdom; 
counsel is a matter of discursive exchange, rather than solipsist construction. *’ 
At the same time, for Beroaldo as well as Guicciardini the task of counseling 
is complicated by the difficult as well as useful intimacy of the court. A topos 
of the texts of counsel is the attack on the flattery which infects the relation be- 
tween prince and courtly subject; Beroaldo thus describes adulation: “. . . veluti 
gangrena serpens latissime intra limina potentiorum . . .” (De Optimo Statu 
n.p.). And surely, when Guicciardini, citing Tacitus again (B101), refers to 
Tiberius’ rating of the deplorable Roman patriciate, he focuses on the dangers 
of the politics of intimacy. When Guicciardini represents the isolation of a prince 
(141), the latter appears as isolated in a crowd. 

This, of course, is the state of affairs which the proverb, as communal 
wisdom for communal use, addresses. Beroaldo makes a specific connection be- 
tween “proverbial” and “political”; advice to princes, he claims, is easily couched 
in proverbial terms (De Optimo Statu ciiiv.v). But where Beroaldo goes on to 
invoke an abstract understanding of ideal political forms, the claims the Ricordi 
make, as proverbial, are those on a residual, shared experience of intimate rela- 
tions. Discretion is as much a condition as a result of reading. Thus Hess 
describes Guicciardini’s advice as requiring intimate response: as “diario di 
esperienza,” it demands a series of immediate and naive reactions from life.** 

The appeal of the proverbial mode is a much less simple, direct, and didactic 
approach than it at first appears. In all evaluations of moral discourse, one must 
make a distinction between useless moralism and true moral work. Both 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini efface moralism by new and rigorous varieties of 
moral work which allow neither the cheerful truism nor smug casuistry to sur- 
vive as valid stratagem. Like Machiavelli, Guicciardini is thoughtful but not 
academic. There is no attempt either to teach a programme of canonic moral 
texts or to place one’s own work within a tradition of systematic commentary. 
The perspicuity of Guicciardini’s project, however, lies in a proverbial capacity 
to repel attempts to stray from intimate experience in the formulation of political 
insight, a capacity which subverts intellectual as well as political solipsism. 
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MARK PHILLIPS 


Francesco Guicciardini: 
The Historian as Aphorist 


Francesco Guicciardini’s fame rests on two works of strikingly different 
character: the Ricordi and the Storia dTtalia. The Ricordi are a series of brief 
reflections on a wide range of subjects, personal, social, or political. But 
whether dealing with the rules of ordinary social life or ragion di stato, Guic- 
ciardini speaks with a tone that makes all sides of life seem equally a matter of 
calculation. In style the maxims are clear and direct, complicated only by the 
fragmentary character of the texts, and the initial impression is of sincere self- 
revelation. Seidom, though, are the lessons simple affirmatives; on the contrary, 
the maxims stand as signposts to prudence, cautioning wise readers to dangers 
lying ahead. 

The Ricordi were begur in early manhood and elaborated at intervals during 
the prime of Guicciardini’s career in papal service. His great history of the 
Italian wars, on the other hand, belongs to the final years of his life, the product 
of a withdrawal from politics that was no longer temporary. In style the Storia 
ditalia is grave, mannered, and ironic, and these qualities are like a cloak of 
reticence drawn about the author. Vast in its scope and ambition, the history pur- 
sues its painful inquiry into the Italian disaster across every part of Italy and 
much of Europe beyond. But from this tracing out of endless interconnected 
details comes a surprising delicacy, too, the fine precision of a spider’s web or 
a telephone exchange. The result, it has been truly said, “is the last great work 
of history in the classical pattern, but . . . also the first great work of modern 
historiography.”! 

Since Canestrini’s publication of the Ricordi in the mid-nineteenth century, 
critical reaction to Guicciardini, both as a man and a writer, has tended to 
polarize around these two very different works. Francesco De Sanctis in par- 
ticular saw the Ricordi as a key—long withheld—not merely to Guicciardini 
himself but to the moral-political decadence of the age. In reaction, those who 
have wanted to salvage Guicciardini’s reputation as a historian from what they 
saw as a moralistic attack, have downplayed the Ricordi in favor of other polit- 
ical and historiographical works. Thus De Caprariis, who begins by artificially 
dividing Guicciardini’s career into a political and historical phase, flatly denies 
the importance of the maxims for an understanding even of Guicciardini’s po- 
litical thought.'3 Likewise, Ridolfi, in his brief study on Guicciardini’s histori- 
ographical itinerary, mentions the Ricordi only in relation to De Sanctis’ “car- 
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icature” and — following De Caprariis— places all attention on the Cose fiorentine 
as the “necessary” intermediate step between the early Storie fiorentine and the 
late Storia ditalia. In this way, Ridolfi gives great emphasis to the scrupulous 
researches of the Cose at the cost of neglecting the skeptical spirit—best 
represented in the Ricordi—which made such research necessary .* 

Much of the recent attention given to the Ricordi has been taken up with con- 
troversies over the text itself, to the neglect of the wider question of how the 
work relates to Guicciardini’s literary career as a whole. But the maxims have 
had a champion in Emanuella Scarano Lugnani, who sees the work as marking 
a political withdrawal and the conquest of a new speculative, theoretical power. 
From an early stage, she argues, the Ricordi begin to take on their own 
autonomous character to the point of acquiring, in fact, a central place in the 
entire corpus of Guicciardini. In fact, it is fair to say that in her study of Guic- 
ciardini the maxims tend to overshadow the Sroria itself. 

It is not my intention to enter into a general discussion of the value of the 
Ricordi and the Storia dTtalia in the full perspective of Guicciardini’s writing. 
Rather, I wish to follow a more modest plan. As students of Guicciardini have 
noted, though only in a casual way, a considerable number of maxims later 
found a place in the History. Thus there exists a limited, but concrete overlap 
between the two works. If these maxims are studied more carefully and 
systematically, they may show us something useful about the continuities of 
Guicciardini’s interests and methods. 


The story is told that an elderly woman, after seeing Hamlet for the first time, 
came back to report that she had enjoyed it but found it so full of quotations! 
The reader who comes to the History of Italy from the very much shorter Ricordi 
is likely to have a similar impression. “Tanto poco puo spesso negli uomini la 
memoria de’ benefici ricevuti,” Guicciardini writes, commenting early in the 
book on strains between the pope and the king of Naples, and we in turn re- 
member having benefitted from that piece of wisdom before.® It is only natural 
for men to be more concerned to conserve than to acquire—says the Milanese 
ambassador a few pages later—thereby spurring the French king to aggressive 
conquest in Italy in the name of conservatism and self-defense. And the weak- 
headed French king, as if to prove the speciousness of this justification, began 
preparing for his great campaign against Naples by ceding territory to enemies 
closer to home, thus “cominciando dalla perdita certa per speranza di guadagno 
incerto” (Storia 1.5:35).’ But, having impetuously decided on a great and risky 
venture, the young king began to be assailed by doubt. It often happens, com- 
ments Guicciardini, “quando si viene a dare principio all’esecuzione delle cose 
nuove, grandi e difficili, benché gia deliberate, si rappresentano pure all’ in- 
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tellectto degli uomini le ragioni le quali si possono considerare in contrario” 
(Storia 1.9:65).8 

But Charles VIII of France was not the only young and imprudent ruler to 
be treated retrospectively to a reading of the Ricordi. Piero de’ Medici, having 
rashly interposed Florence in the path of the invaders, suddenly lost heart and— 
in apparent imitation of his father’s heroics in an earlier Neapolitan war — made 
his way to the French camp, only to surrender Florence’s chief defenses: 


Ma é senza dubbio molto pericoloso il governarsi con gli esempli se non concor- 
rono, non solo in generale ma in tutti 1 particolari, le medesime ragioni, se le cose 
non sono regolate con la medesima prudenza, e se, oltre a tutti gli altri fondamenti, 
non wha la parte sua la medesima fortuna. 

(Storia 1.14:84)° 


As every reader of the Ricordi will recognize, this duplicates an outstanding in- 
stance from the collection of maxims, one that fully represents its cautious, 
prudential mood. 

Soon after, Piero was forced to flee Florence and he turned to the Venetian 
Senate for aid and advice, only to find himself made once again an object lesson: 


Niuna cosa é certamente pit necessaria nelle deliberazioni ardue, niuna da altra 
parte pit. pericolosa, che *] domandare consiglio; né e dubbio che manco é ne- 
cessario agli uomini prudenti il consiglio che agli imprudenti; e nondimeno, che 
molto pit utilita riportano i savi del consigliarsi. Perché chi e quello di prudenza 
tanto perfetta che consideri sempre e conosca ogni cosa da se stesso? e nelle ragioni 
contrarie discerna sempre la migliore parte? Ma che certezza ha chi domanda il 
consiglio d’essere fedelmente consigliato? 

(Storia 1.16:93-94)!° 


Piero de’ Medici, it seems, was peculiarly maxim-prone. But enough has 
been said to indicate that Guicciardini’s interest in aphorism was lively and wide- 
ranging. All the examples cited have come from the first book of the Storia and 
all have their counterparts in the Ricordi. And though the pace slackens con- 
siderably in later books, it remains clear that epigrams and epigrammatic phras- 
ings constitute a characteristic feature of the Storia as a whole. Thus the reader 
who has worked his way through all twenty books will find himself rewarded 
with one last maxim in the final lines. Taking his farewell both of his book and 
the pope he had served, Guicciardini invited those who would write the history 
of subsequent times to take the measure of the new pope by the same standard 
as he had applied to the last: 


Le azioni e opere del quale se saranno degne della espettazione conceputa di lui, 
e della letizia immensa ricevuta dal popolo romano di avere, dopo centotré anni 
e dopo tredici pontefici, riavuto uno pontefice del sangue romano, ne faranno 
testimonio quegli che scriveranno le cose succedute in Italia dopo la sua assun- 
zione. Perché @ verissimo e degno di somma laude quel proverbio, che il mag- 
istrato fa manifesto il valore di chi lo esercita. 

(Storia 20.7:318).!! 
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The carry-over from the Ricordi to the Storia dTtalia seems obvious and 
might almost seem inevitable. The maxims had been written and rewritten in 
five versions stretching over two decades. In thought and in style they had been 
elaborated and refined. What could be more reasonable than to make use of this 
long labor in composing the masterpiece of his maturity? Certainly, nothing in 
the rhetorical conception of historiography prevalent in the Renaissance stood 
in the way of such embellishments. And in writing the history of his own times, 
Guicciardini was once more in contact with the events and experiences out of 
which the maxims were born. 

Nevertheless, when we make specific textual comparisons between the Ricordi 
and the Storia dTtalia, the expected carry-over of words and phrases disappears. 
In a careful reading of the first volume of the Storia (bks. 1-4) and a more rapid 
survey of the remainder, I could find no instance in which the precise structure 
and phraseology of the Ricordi reappeared in the corresponding maxim in the 
history. It is curious, too, that in a number of cases the aphorism as restated in 
the Storia bears a closer resemblance to one of the intermediate redactions of 
the Ricordi than to the more recent, final version (1530). 

It is clear, then, that Guicciardini did not consult his earlier work—though 
the manuscripts must have been near at hand—as he composed the masterpiece 
of his maturity. The significance of his omission, however, remains a problem. 
Perhaps by the latter part of the 1530’s the Ricordi had lost importance in his 
eyes, overshadowed by his ambition for his Storia. It might even be argued that 
the maxims—though for us an invaluable guide to the author’s development over 
two decades of diplomatic and political activity—had never seemed more than 
an occasional effort and that we have overestimated the weight Guicciardini 
himself attached to the collection. But these are only speculations to be balanced 
against a sense of a deeper continuity. For it is evident that on another level the 
maxims remained active in his mind, still useful and still troublesome. In the 
mature historian the aphorist would appear once again, his old strengths enlisted 
in service of wider visions. 


I] 


The hope that aphorisms in the Storia might tell us something further about 
the Ricordi has yielded a negative and slightly unsettling conclusion. It remains 
for us to examine the other side of the ledger and to ask what these maxims can 
show us about Guicciardini’s historiographical practice. A number of broad 
questions comes immediately to mind. Under what circumstances do the Ricordi 
appear in the Storia dTtalia? Who voices them and with what authority? And 
how in general does the historian make use of aphorism or the epigrammatic 
style to shape his work? 
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We soon discover that the aphorisms frequently appear as embellishments to 
the speeches, themselves the major rhetorical ornament of the narrative. The 
literate public of the Renaissance accepted such orations as a convention of 
classical historiography, but in Guicciardini’s hands the speeches are never 
simply decorative. On the contrary, they are introduced — frequently in pairs —to 
dramatize the motives and ambitions, the strategies and the apprehensions that 
lie behind the events. Like the soliloquies of Elizabethan drama or letters in 
epistolary fiction, the oration is a way of externalizing motive so that thoughts 
become acts and are made available to narrative. 

In such a rhetorical setting the pithiness of the epigrammatical style is wel- 
come and full-blown aphorisms can find room to grow. Often, in fact, the very 
center of the debate is condensed in aphorism and counter-aphorism. An argu- 
ment conducted before the French king over the Florentine treatment of Pisa pits 
one truth or truism against another. Accusing the Florentines of having long 
practised great cruelties against his city, the Pisan spokesman argues as follows: 
“se dopo il corso di molti secoli cadevano finalmente in servitu, perché era fatale 
che tutte le cose del mondo fussino sottoposte alla corruzione” (Storia 2.1: 
119).'? But, he continues, the memory of past glories should excite compassion 
in the minds of the victors, especially since time will someday bring them to the 
same fate. In his turn a spokesman for Florence gravely offers a counter-maxim 
on the vicissitudes of fortune: “Essere permesso a ciascuno 11 desiderare di 
pervenire a migliore fortuna, ma dovere anche ciascuno pazientemente tollerare 
quello che la sorte sua gli ha dato; altrimenti confondersi tutte le signorie e tutti 
elimpert..", * (Storta: 2:12121)s? 

Similar contradictions arise in an argument over the best form of constitution 
for Florence. The spokesman for the populist position, having reviewed Flor- 
ence’s history of factionalism and tyranny, argues that it is only prudent to flee 
from a form of government that reason and experience have shown to be per- 
nicious. But his argument is met with an aphorism that we will recognize from 


the Ricordi: “. . . € natura degli uomini, quando si partono da uno estremo nel 
quale sono stati tenuti violentemente, correre volonterosamente, senza fermarsi 
nel mezzo, all’altro estremo” (Storia 2.2:128).'* Nor could the deeper signifi- 


cance of their arguments be better expressed than in two brief comments on 
history. “Rare volte, e forse non mai,” says the populist, “e stato assolutamente 
in potesta di tutta la citta ordinare se medesima ad arbitrio suo.” In turn, the ra- 
tional and optimistic assumptions behind this position are quickly met with a 
kind of Burkean insistence on history, as the aristocratic spokesman argues that 
“la citta nostra non nasce al presente, né ha ora la prima volta la sua instituzione” 
(Storia 2.2:129),%5 

At times in such debates we may feel that a prior reading of the Ricordi has 
given us a Clue to the prudence of the opposing counsels. Indeed, even when no 
contrary argument is raised, we may recognize an imprudent voice by the way 
in which an argument violates cherished maxims. But the vain and the ambitious 
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also have their quota of memorable wisdom, and the best of the Ricordi is not 
reserved for wiser minds alone. 

In the early books of the Storia, the plight of Pisa—eager in its desperation 
to submit to any dominion other than the Florentine — served again and again to 
defeat the hopes of peace. For Venice in particular the bait was too sweet to 
resist, and Guicciardini gives a full rehearsal of the arguments in the Senate. In 
this debate there is no doubt whatever that wisdom lies with the counsels of 
peace, now that, as one Senator puts it, “agli oltramontani era stata insegnata 
la strada del passare in Italia.” From now on, he argues, Italians will always seek 
recourse by appealing to foreign arms, “essendo vizio comune degli uomini 
volere pit tosto servire agli strani che cedere a’ suoi medesimi” (Storia 3.4:226).'6 
But these prudent arguments are overwhelmed by others advanced by a doge 
whose motives are patently ambitious and vain. He argues forcefully that they 
must take an opportunity while it is offered: 


Doversi, per rimedio del troppo timore, considerare che l’azioni mondane erano 
sottoposte tutte a molti pericoli, ma conoscere gli uomini savi che non sempre 
viene innanzi tutto quello di male che puo accadere, perché, per beneficio o della 
fortuna o del caso, molti pericoli diventano vani, molti sfuggirsene con la prudenza 
e con la industria; e percid non doversi confondere . . . la timidita con la pruden- 
za, né riputare savi coloro che, presupponendo per certi tutti i pericoli che sono 
dubbi e pero temendo di tutti, regolano, come se tutti avessino certamente a suc- 
cedere, le loro deliberazioni. Anzi non potersi in maniera alcuna chiamare prudenti 
0 savi coloro che temono del futuro pit! che non si debbe. 

(Storia 3.4:229-30)!7 


All this, needless to say, reproduces the substances of two gravely pondered 
ricordi, the distillation of Guicciardini’s best counsel. Yet, in the context of the 
senatorial debate, the tragic falsity of the arguments is underlined from the start. 
And it is worth noting that one hundred pages later, at a similar juncture in the 
story, very much the same short-sighted arguments reappear in the Senate with 
very much the same destructive results. 

Guicciardini’s strategy at this juncture is worth some comment. By giving 
such plausibility to the “wrong” side in the debate, he reestablishes the historical 
moment in all its openness—one of the central challenges of historiographical 
narrative. At the same time, his unexpected deployment of wise maxims for 
foolish ends undercuts any simplistic assumptions we may have held regarding 
the relationship between maxims of prudence and the quality of prudence itself. 
But it would be wrong to think that he is calling the maxims themselves into 
question. In the Ricordi (C9) he had already given warning: “Leggete spesso e 
considerate bene questi ricordi, perché é pit: facile a conoscergli e intendergli 
che osservargli: e questo si facilita col farsene tale abito che s’abbino freschi nella 
memoria.”!® Even so, the effectiveness of this reminder is limited by the 
necessary generality of the Ricordi. Only in the Storia can the rules of prudence 
be grounded fully in events, since only as a historian could Guicciardini 
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demonstrate concretely that no maxim has value without experience, tact, and 
discretion. However attractive the maxims of the Storia may be as isolated 
aphorisms, their effect is to return us to the complexities of history. The full con- 
text of historical narrative is the necessary completion of Guicciardini’s pruden- 
tial calculus. 

When we turn from the orations to the broader reaches of the narrative pro- 
per, we meet a wide variety of occasions for aphoristic comment. Often aphor- 
ism seems the natural voice of history itself, the verdict of objective judgment 
on the fate of individuals or the follies of mankind. In the Ricordi Guicciardini 
had written: “Né e pazzi né e savi non possono finalmente resistere a quello che 
ha a essere: pero 10 non lessi mai cosa che mi paressi meglio detta che quella 
che disse colui: Ducunt volentes fata, nolentes trahunt” (C138). So too, with 
greater impersonality of judgment, the Storia (16.10:311) declares that “Non é 
cosa alcuna piu difficile a schifare che il fato, nessuno rimedio é contro a’ mali 
determinati.”!? In the context of historical narrative, however, the maxim is very 
quickly drawn into the concreteness of action. Despite the evident perils to 
himself, the Milanese leader Ieronimo Morone walks into the waiting arms of 
his enemy the Marquis of Pescara, led on either because of the dissimulation of 
the marquis, or by his misplaced trust in a letter of good will, “o per dire meglio 
tirato da quella necessita che trascina gli uomini che non vogliono lasciarsi 
menare” (Storia dTtalia 16 10:319).?° 

To this same Marquis of Pescara, Guicciardini had attributed an important 
ricordo (C97):” Dissemi el marchese di Pescara, quando fu fatto papa Clemente, 
che forse non mai piu vedde riuscire cosa che fussi desiderata universalmente. 
La ragione di questo detto puo essere che e pochi e non e molti danno com- 
munemente el moto alle cose del mondo, e e fini di questi son quasi sempre 
diversi da’ fini de’ molti”.2! This maxim is taken over whole into the Storia 
where, characteristically, it gains in impersonal force while taking on more con- 
crete application. The arrival of the French king at the gateway to Italy provoked 
a widespread call for help among the Italian states: 


Ma lesperienza dimostra essere verissimo che rare volte succede quel che é 
desiderato da molti; perché dipendendo communemente gli effetti delle azioni 
umane dalle volonta di pochi, ed essendo l’intenzioni e 1 fini di questi quasi sempre 
molto diversi dall’intenzioni e da’ fini de’ molti, possono difficilmente succedere 
le cose altrimenti che secondo la intenzione di col6ro che danno loro il moto. Cosi 
intervenne in questo caso, nel quale gli interessi e fini particolari indussono il re 
a deliberazione contraria al desiderio universale.” 

(Storia 5.10:45)? 


Similarly, one of the central themes of the Ricordi is the warning that men’s 
actions must be gauged by experience rather than reason alone. Thus, in con- 
sidering the actions of a prince, it is best to examine what he is most likely to 
do, given his nature and habits, rather than what reason says he ought to do. 
Guicciardini thought so much of this warning that he repeated it in the Ricordi 
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(C128, 151), and consequently it comes as no surprise that it also finds several 
variants in the Storia. The Florentines, for instance, long hold to their alliance 
with France in the hope that the king will fulfill his promise to restore Pisa to 
them. But in this false hope, writes Guicciardini, they were judging more by 
their own merits and services to the king than by his nature and habits.?3 Simi- 
larly, in Book V, as debate rages in the Venetian Senate over policy towards 
France, a senator urges his colleagues to bear in mind not so much what a wise 
man should be expected to do but rather the nature of princes and the character 
of the French people, who are restless and fickle.*4 Again, much the same argu- 
ment informs Guicciardini’s comments on the decision of the pope to enter a 
league with the French against the Empire after the battle of Pavia. This was 
the famous League of Cognac which led to the disastrous sack of Rome, and 
Guicciardini himself was one of its chief architects. Looking back over this 
critical moment in the Storia and his own career, the historian could find no 
more apt explanation of the tragic error than the one we have already seen: 


Considerono forse, quegli che discorsono in questo modo, pit! quello che ragione- 
volmente si doveva fare che non considerorno quale sia la natura e la prudenza de’ 
franzesi: errore nel quale certamente spesso si cade nelle consulte e ne’ giudizi che 

si fanno della disposizione e volonta di altri. Anzi forse non considerorono perfet- 

tamente quanto 1 principi, consci il pil delle volte della inclinazione propria ad 

anteporre l'utilita alla fede, siano facili a persuadersi il medesimo degli altri 
principi. 
(Storia dTtalia 17.2:10)° 

One could go on for some time quoting instances of correspondence between 
the Ricordi and the Storia dTtalia. Enough has been said already, though, to in- 
dicate the continuities between the two works. But it would be misleading to em- 
phasize the carry-over of particular maxims from the Ricordi at the expense of 
losing sight of a more fundamental point: namely, the persistence of aphorism 
and aphoristic phrasing in Guicciardini’s mature writing. In the end, this epi- 
grammatic habit matters more than any particular motif in which it finds expres- 
sion. A few last illustrations before we conclude will make this point. 

When the wily Lodovico Sforza began to lose his grip on Milan and a French 
takeover seemed imminent, Guicciardini comments that Sforza had recourse, as 
men in desperate situations often do, to those remedies that “fanno piu presto 
palese a ciascuno la grandezza del pericolo che ne conseguitino frutto alcuno” 
(Storia 4.9:354).*° Yet one measure that Sforza might have taken but did not was 
to remove a much trusted lieutenant whose continued loyalty he had good cause 
to doubt. The duke rationalized his inaction with the sober thought that it is no 
less harmful to deprive oneself of a valuable supporter out of exaggerated suspi- 
ciousness than to commit oneself to the trustworthiness of those who deserve 
suspicion.*”? The maxim has the ring of truth and, though not included among 
the Ricordi, it could well stand beside those that are. And once again we observe 
that the wisest counsel is only as good as the discretion with which it is applied; 
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thus the general truthfulness of Sforza’s reflection will not save him from a par- 
ticular betrayal. 

Sforza’s reflection is a truth both general and particular, for it defines a 
general maxim about the problem of political leadership while at the same time 
expressing the essence of his own dilemma. Thus the reflection bears a double 
burden, and it is from this twofold service as much as from any simple trick of 
style that the characteristic density of Guicciardini’s aphorism derives. Like the 
orations, but condensed to a much smaller scale, these brief moments of deeper 
reflection must be capable of independent life while also giving new energy and 
resonance to the narrative. 

In this instance the density and balance of aphorism express the individual’s 
insight into his own perplexed situation. More frequently, though, Guicciardini 
found the princes and powers of Italy to be self-blinded by ambition. In such 
cases the need is for a wider intelligence to provide a standard of judgment 
which—though seemingly neglected by all concerned—can still be considered as 
common sense. Here again the epigrammatic style with its tone of irony and 
deliberation serves the historian’s purpose. 

Commenting on the vicissitudes of popular favor in Naples, Guicciardini 
writes that it is the nature of peoples to hope for more than they should and 
tolerate less than they ought and always to be irked by things as they stand 
(Storia 3.6:242). And, like Machiavelli, he found it remarkable that men are 
more aroused in the recovery of their liberty than in its defense (Storia 18.11:150). 
Princes have their own forms of blindness and impatience: they readily think that 
counsel the wisest which most resembles their own wishes (Storia 2.12:202). In 
some princes, though, wilfulness only leads to confusion. The Emperor Max- 
imilian, for instance, was so variable in his nature that one vain thought would 
cancel another (Storia 4.13:386). Contradiction never bothered Pope Alexander 
VI, however: “prendendo per sua natura piccola molestia della calamita degli 
altri, non si turbava di quelle cose che gli offendevano l’onore pure che l’utilita 
O i piaceri non si impedissino (Storia 3.13:285).?8 As for the unfortunate Pope 
Clement, the debacle of his flight from Rome after the terrible sack prompts 
Guicciardini to reflect that Clement was “destinato a essere esempio delle 
calamita che possono sopravenire a’ pontefici e anco quanto sia difficile a 
estinguere l’autorita e maesta loro” (Storia 18.8:139).?° 

Such statements, brief but intensified by their ironic phrasings, are more 
common in the Sroria than full-blown aphorism. Though scattered and fragmen- 
tary, they play an important part in setting the tone of the work. The ventriloquy 
of a reticent author, they move through the long work like an occasional chorus, 
and few of the major participants escape comment. 


ll 
This paper began with a modest purpose in mind and its conclusion must be 
similarly limited. The examination of the overlap between the Ricordi and the 
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Storia d'Italia has served to emphasize the continuities between these two very 
different works. It remains for us to reconsider briefly the implications of this 
continuity. 

With regard to the Ricordi, we have seen that a substantial thematic contin- 
uity is not, rather surprisingly, matched by a specific textual dependency. The 
result, I think, is to raise questions about Guicciardini’s own view of his collec- 
tion of maxims. Since he did not choose to transfer the specific phrasings of the 
Ricordi into the Storia, a work that he clearly intended as his literary master- 
piece, it seems doubtful that he regarded his formulations as definitive—or, at 
least, that he continued to regard them as such. Rather than an autonomous work 
of an “exquisitely theoretical character” —to use Lugnani Scarano’s phrase —the 
Ricordi might better be seen as a work continually in progress. But, needless 
to say, this does not take anything away from the fascination of the collection, 
especially for an age like our own which is often more intrigued by the sketch 
than the finished masterpiece. 

Guicciardini’s masterpiece, without question, was the Storia d italia, and to 
its final shape and authority the maxims make a particular contribution. These 
brief passages of denser meaning, like folds in the wide expanse of narrative, 
give the story new depth by their way of joining the particular and the universal. 
They are all the commentary an aloof and reticent author could afford. Depen- 
dent upon the narrative, the epigrammatic elements set up a kind of counterpoint 
to narration, and inevitably they tend towards irony. Whether as ornaments to 
the orations, voices of impersonal judgment, or ironic appraisals of character, 
they appeal from events and personalities as such to a deeper sense of political 
and psychological truth. And if, as sometimes happens, wise maxims are fool- 
ishly quoted, that is only one more ironic lesson to be learned. 

Critical reaction to Guicciardini has polarized around the Ricordi and the 
Storia dTtalia. It should now be evident, however, that the Ricordi stand as one 
pole of discourse within the Storia itself. Guicciardini’s greatness as a historian 
does not rest in an uncommon theoretical imagination of the sort exemplified in 
Machiavelli. It lies rather in his extraordinary clarity of mind, which has two 
sides: on the one hand, he is able to organize several worlds of incident into con- 
vincing patterns of narrative; on the other, he has an unmatched ability to 
scrutinize the particular. The latter was first revealed in the Ricordi and is best 
still expressed in the Storia in a scattering of epigrammatic comments. A critical 
power rather than a theoretical one, it shows itself in Guicciardini's capacity to 
sort the apparent from the real or to establish the distance between motive and 
act. This long-nurtured appreciation of the contingency of all action has its 
widest opportunity in the Storia where it works to loosen the seeming fatality 
of events so as to reveal the tragic pretensions and delusions that had brought 
Italy, moment by moment and act by act, to its present ruin. 

The general point had been drawn some time before in Guicciardini’s com- 
mentary on events after Pavia: 
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Le quali cose mi sforzerO narrare pil particularmente et pit minutamente che io 
potro, perche el fructo vero della hystoria consiste pit in intendere e’ consigli et 
le origine delle cose che in sapere gli effecti, perché questi sono noti a tucti, quegli 
occulti et, che e peggio, divulgati spesso molto falsi et alienissimi dalla verita.3° 


This memoir was to be the germ of the Storia. 


Carleton University 
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Ricordi: “E nel capolavoro storico del Guicciardini @ significativo del persistere dello 
stesso atteggiamento mentale ravvisato in questi ricordi il fatto che, nel corso della narra- 
zione, torneranno numerosissimi i ricordi a ricondurre il singolo episodio alla sua legge 
generale, facendone quasi una manifestazione di questa, un exemplum” (84). For Scarano, 
then, with her emphasis on the “theoretical” character of the Ricordi, the Storia is almost 
reducible to an extensive exemplification of the maxims. The absurdity of this view of 
Guicciardini’s ironical, particularizing intelligence should be obvious, as are the reduc- 
tive consequences for an appreciation of his historiographical practice. Even for Machia- 
velli, whose theoretical imagination was more powerful and historiographical practice 
weaker, such a view does scant justice to the complexities of historiography as a genre. 

° Storia dTtalia, ed. Panigada (Bari: Laterza, 1967), 1.3:11 (“How little does the 
memory of benefits received weigh in the minds of men”). Cf. Ricordi C24. All refer- 
ences are to the Ricordi edited by R. Spongano (Firenze: Sansoni, 1951). 

’ (“Beginning with a certain loss for the hope of an uncertain gain.”) Cf. Ricordi B88. 
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* (“when one begins to carry out new enterprises which are great and difficult, though 
the decision has already been taken, all the contrary arguments present themselves to the 
mind.”) Cf. Ricordi C156. 

° (“But without a doubt it is very dangerous to govern oneself by example if the same 
conditions do not correspond not only in general but in every particular, if matters are 
not managed with the same prudence, and if, in addition to all the other essentials, fortune 
does not play its part.”) Cf. Ricordi C117. This parallel is noted by S. Alexander in his 
translation of the Storia, The History of Italy (New York: Macmillan, 1969), 57n. 

'0 (“Nothing is more necessary, certainly, than asking advice when there are difficult 
decisions to make; on the other hand, nothing is more dangerous. Nor is there any doubt 
that prudent men have less need of counsel than imprudent ones, and yet they will draw 
more benefit from it. Who is it that is so completely wise that he can always ponder and 
judge everything on his own? But what certainty has one who asks advice of being 
counselled in good faith?”) Cf. Ricordi A154. It is a matter of some interest that this 
maxim should have been dropped from subsequent redactions of the Ricordi (B and C) 
but revived in the Storia. 

'! (“Whether his actions and works will be worthy of the expectations built up around 
him and of the immense joy the Roman people felt on having once again, after 103 years 
and thirteen popes, a pope of Roman blood, those who write about the affairs of Italy 
after his assumption will give witness. For, according to a proverb most true and worthy 
of highest praise, office reveals the quality of the man.”) Cf. Ricordi C163. 

'2(“There is no shame for famous cities if, after the course of many centuries, they 
fall finally in servitude, because it is fated that all the things of this world are subject to 
corruption.”) Cf. Ricordi C189. 

'3 (“It is permitted to everyone to desire to reach a better fortune, but each must also 
endure patiently that which chance has given him. Otherwise all rulers and all empires 
would be confounded. . . . ”) In this instance there is no counterpart in the Ricordi. 

'4 (“Tt is the nature of men, when they depart from one extreme in which they have 
been kept by violence, to rush to the other extreme without stopping in the middle.”) Cf. 
Ricordi C188 and B175; in this case the B version seems closer to the maxim in the 
Storia. 

'5 (“Very rarely or perhaps never has it been in the power of the whole city to reform 
itself according to its own choice.”) The reply is: “Our city was not born in the present 
moment, nor does it have its first founding today.” 

'6 (“foreigners were shown the way to move into Italy.) (“it being the common vice 
of mankind to prefer servitude to foreigners to yielding to your own kind.”) 

'7 (“As a remedy for excessive fear, one must consider that all the affairs of the world 
are subject to many dangers, but wise men know that not all the perils that might occur 
will come to pass. For, by benefit of fortune or chance, many dangers vanish and many 
can be avoided by prudence and industry. For this reason one must not confound timidity 
with prudence . . . nor regard those as wise who consider as certain all possible dan- 
gers. . . . Indeed, one cannot in any sense call those people prudent or wise who fear 
the future more than any should.”) Cf. Ricordi C96 and B90, and note that the B version 
again seems closer. See also C116. 

18 (“Read these Ricordi often, and ponder them well. For it is easier to know and 
understand them than to put them into practice. But this too becomes easier if you grow 
so accustomed to them that they are always fresh in your memory.”) The translation is 
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from Maxims and Reflections, trans. M. Domandi (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1972), 43. 

19 (“Neither fools nor wise men can ultimately resist what must be. Hence, I have 
never read anything that I thought better said than ‘Fate leads the willing, drags the un- 
willing.’ ” Maxims 76.) 

20 (“or, to speak more truly, drawn by that necessity that drags men along when they 
are not willing to let themselves be led.”) 

21 (“When Clement was made pope, the Marquis of Pescara said to me that this was 
perhaps the only time he had ever seen something happen which was universally desired. 
The reason for this could be that generally it is the few not the many who determine the 
affairs of the world . . . ” Maxims 65-66.) 

22 (“But experience demonstrates it to be most true that rarely do things desired by 
many actually happen; since the effects of human actions generally depend on the will 
of the few and since their aims and intentions are almost always very different from those 
of the many, it is with difficulty that matters can work out otherwise than according to 
the intention of those who directed them. Such happened in the present case, in which 
particular aims and interests moved the king to decisions contrary to what was universally 
desired.”) 

23 Sroria 3.8:258, “facendo giudicio pit da’ meriti loro e da quello che tolleravano per 
il re che dalla sua natura o consuetudine, si persuadevano d’avere a conseguire, per mezzo 
della sua vittoria, non solo Pisa ma quasi tutto il resto di Toscana.” 

24 Storia 7.10:221: “Pero, chi vuole giudicare quello che fara il re di Francia, non av- 
vertira tanto a quello che sarebbe ufficio della prudenza quanto che i franzesi sono in- 
quieti e leggieri, e soliti a procedere spesso pit’ con caldezza che con consiglio. Con- 
siderera quali sieno le nature de’ principi grandi, che non sono simili alle nostre. . . . ” 

25 (“Perhaps those who argued in this matter [i.e., for a league with France] thought 
too much of what reasonably should be done and did not consider the nature and prudence 
of the French: an error in which certainly one often falls in judging and advising as 
regards the will and disposition of others. Indeed, perhaps they did not perfectly under- 
stand how much princes—conscious most often of their own inclination to put utility 
before faithfulness—are easily persuaded of the same with regard to other princes.”) 

26 (“serve more to reveal to everyone the gravity of the danger than to bring any 
relief.”) 

27 Storia 4.9:356: “Affermando non riputare minore 0 manco perniciosa calamita 
privarsi per sospetto vano della opera delle persone fedeli che, per incauta credulita, com- 
mettersi alla fede di quegli i quali meritavano di essere sospetti.” 

28 (“having by nature little regard for the sufferings of others, he was not disturbed 
by those things which affected his honor as long as neither his interest nor his pleasure 
was interrupted.”) 

29 (“destined to be an example of the calamities that can overtake popes and also of 
how difficult it is to extinguish their majesty and authority.”) 

30 Roberto Ridolfi, Genesi della Storia dTtalia (Firenze: Olschki, 1939), app. 1:41. 
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Teoresi e forma del precetto 
nei Ricordi del Guicciardini 


Duro giudizio articola nel 1950 Vittorio De Caprariis sui Ricordi del Guic- 
ciardini. In polemica con l’interpretazione desanctisiana, si sforza di mostrare 
che “i Ricordi non offrono nessun aiuto a intendere l’opera del Guicciardini, che 
con siffatta chiave non si riesce ad aprire”.'! Le argomentazioni del De Caprariis 
che qui ci interessano sono quelle relative ai contenuti di pensiero politico. “Nep- 
pure per il pensiero politico del Guicciardini 1 Ricordi rappresentano un docu- 
mento vivo, valido a toglier dubbiosita e ad avviare ad una comprensione,” af- 
ferma; e ancora: “per acrobazie che si facciano sugli specchi, non si riuscira mai 
a dimostrare che i Ricordi esprimono un fondo di pensiero politico valido.” E 
giustifica chiamando in causa il trattamento del precetto: “E’ la ricerca ansiosa 
di obbiettivita che finisce con lo svuotare questi precetti guicciardiniani di ogni 
contenuto: il lasciarsi aperte tante porte dietro, il suggerire il consiglio col tono 
di chi avverte di pensar bene che ogni regola comporta le sue eccezioni. . . . 
Il depotenziamento deriva appunto dalla volonta pedagogica di abbracciar il 
maggior numero possibile di empirie. . . . Essi [i Ricordi] finiscono cosi col 
perdere in concretezza quel che guadagnano in generalita: e la tipologia eterna 
del comportamento politico, o meglio dei comportamenti politici e la tecnica di 
essi valida per sempre, fatalmente diventano solo delle generalizzazioni, assolu- 
tamente invalide a servir di guida nella concreta situazione” (215gg.). 

A ventanni dalla pubblicazione del libro del De Caprariis, Emanuella Lu- 
gnani Scarano respinge il giudizio che ritiene basato su una premessa errata e 
cioé che il testo guicciardiniano sia “eminentemente precettistico”; Cosi Osserva: 
“| Ricordi possono a nostro parere essere apprezzati correttamente soltanto quando 
vi si individui un valore teorico-speculativo, e quando si veda nei precetti piu 
che un’indicazione diretta di comportamento pratico, uno dei tanti modi in cui 
si configura la visione guicciardiniana della realta.”* 

In altra sede la studiosa adduce il ricordo 20 della serie A: 


Ho posto e’ ricordi di sopra perché sappiate vivere e conoscere quello che le 
cose pesano, non acciO che vi ritiriate dal beneficare; perché, oltre che e€ cosa 
generosa e che procede da buono animo, si vede pure che talvolta € remunerato 
qualche beneficio, e anche di sorte che ne paga molti: e é credibile che a quella 
potesta che @ sopra gli uomini piaccino le azione nobile e pero non consenta che 
sempre siano sanza frutto. 
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E chiosa: “Il ricordo 20 offre esplicitamente una chiave di lettura di questi ri- 
cordi (chiave di lettura che ci sembra valida, in generale, per tutti 1 ricordi della 
serie A). L’avvertimento é infatti una chiara indicazione del valore essenzial- 
mente conoscitivo, e precettistico solo in seconda istanza, di tutto il discorso.”? 
Ed @ la chiave che la Lugnani Scarano predilige anche per la serie C. 

I Ricordi sono un libro inusabile anche perché fallisce la loro proposta precet- 
tistica, afferma il De Caprariis. Il valore dei Ricordi risiede nella loro natura 
teorico-meditativa, nel loro essere “una interpretazione della realta,” ribatte la 
Lugnani Scarano, esortando ad abbandonare la ricerca della loro “validita pre- 
cettistica” o della loro “importanza sul piano della scienza politica” (Opere 1:21). 

La negazione del De Caprariis puO apparire troppo radicale e l'argomento 
della Lugnani Scarano troppo sottile o astratto (ma la studiosa parla anche di 
“strettissimo rapporto intercorrente tra l’aspetto speculativo e quello precettistico 
dell’opera” (Opere 1:20). Si é voluto riproporre la polarita per meglio situare il 
tragitto di ricerca della presente nota. Preme ora riportare l’attenzione sul fatto 
non opinabile: molti ricordi si presentano in guisa esplicitamente, fortemente 
precettistica che contribuisce in maniera decisiva a dare all’opera il suo ritmo 
stilistico, il suo stile intellettuale, il suo sapore. 

Possiamo, accogliendo l’invito della Lugnani Scarano, non ostinarci nella 
ricerca della “validita precettistica” dell’opera; ci si potra permettere di ignorare 
la vis precettistica che la informa? 

Scrive il De Sanctis nel celeberrimo saggio basato sui Ricordi: 

Cio che la naturale prudenza e la lunga pratica delle cose del mondo e la dottrina 

e la solitaria meditazione e il salutare raccoglimento ne’ tristi e buoni accidenti 

della vita potea suggerire ad un sagacissimo osservatore, tutto trovi qui condensato 

e scolpito con rara energia di pensiero e di parola. E mai non ho capito cosi bene, 

perché I'Italia fosse allora si grande e si debole, che in questa lettura, dove lo 

storico con perfetto abbandono dipinge sé stesso, e sotto forma di consigli ti scopre 

i SUO] pensieri e sentimenti pu intimi, 0, per dirla con parola moderna, il suo ideale 

politico e civile dell’uomo.4 
Per quanto discutibilissima (e si vedano le obiezioni del De Caprariis) la sintesi 
desanctisiana dovrebbe invitare ad un ritorno alla forma dell’opera, che non pud 
non essere forma mentale. Che i Ricordi si presentino sotto forma di consigli 
non e un accidente trascurabile, anche quando si voglia identificare come specu- 
lativo il loro valore. E’, cid che @ dato, una realta da chiarire, non da esorciz- 
zare. Lo scopo di questa nota e di tentare una esplorazione preliminare della for- 
ma del precetto nei Ricordi. 

Una prima distinzione puo essere stabilita tra precetti con destinatario a 
referenza definita (la proposizione introdotta dal relativo di forma assoluta 
definisce un sottoinsieme di individui di cui si predica il precetto) e precetti con 
destinatario a referenza indefinita (l’imperativo “vede” il destinatario in una 
globalita indifferenziata). 

Si elencano forme del primo tipo avvertendo che il numero sprovvisto di let- 
feta Si riferisce alla serie C- 
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Chi vuole vedere quali sieno e pensieri de’ tiranni, /egga Cornelio Tacito (13) 
Chi attende a acquistare la grazia degli uomini avvertisca (36) 

Chi ha carico di difendere terre, abbi (54) 

Chi & in maneggi grandi o tende a grandezza, cuopri (86) 

Chi sta in corte de’ principi e aspira a essere adoperato da loro, stia (94) 

Chi governa gli stati non si spaventi (116) 

E pero chi ha a negociare con pit potenti di sé abbia (144) 

E pero chi va imbasciatore ci avvertisca (153) 


Chi @ a presso a’ principi e desidera ottenere grazie o favori per sé 0 per amici, 
ingegnisi quanto puo di non avere a dimandare spesso direttamente, ma cerchi o 
aspetti occasione (195) 


Chi ha a conducere co’ popoli cose che abbino difficulta grande o contradizione 
avvertisca (197). 


Rara l’inversione della sequenza: 
Avvertisca sopra tutto chi tiene pratiche (193). 


Il precetto con destinatario a referenza indefinita si avvale di solito dell’im- 
perativo di seconda persona plurale: 


Avvertite bene nel parlar vostro (7) 

Leggete spesso e considerate bene questi ricordi (9) 
Non vi spaventi dal beneficare (11) 

Non crediate a coloro (17) 

Fate ogni cosa (44) 

Non abbiate mai una cosa futura tanto per certa (81) 
Abbiate grandissima circunspezione (152) 

Pero fuggitegli come el fuoco (167) 

non vi fidate se non vedete poterlo fare (201). 


Questa forma del precetto é@ assai pit’ frequente rispetto a quella di referenza 
definita, categoriale in chiave di chi. E’ la pit: diffusa; raro e caratteristico della 
serie C il ricorso alla seconda persona singolare: le forme seguenti compaiono 
in ricordi generati nell’ultima stesura: 


Non fare pit conto d’avere grazia che d’avere riputazione (42) 
Non dire a alcuno le cose (49) 


non dire: “Dio ha aiutato” (92). 
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In alcuni ricordi sottoposti a revisione questa forma e raggiunta solo all’altez- 
za di C: 


nega pure sempre quello che tu non vuoi che si sappia, 0 afferma quello che tu 
vuoi che si creda (37 e vedi A 24 e B 47) 


Non spendere in sullo assegnamento (55 e vedi A 31 e B 56). 


Si notera, accanto alla predilezione per la serie finale, la prevalenza del 
precetto di segno negativo; ma non mancano casi in cui il precetto positivo in 
chiave di tu ha antecedenti: 


allunga e aspetta tempo quanto puoi (79 e vedi A 51 e B 76) 


peénsavi diligentemente e guardati (103 e vedi A 56 e B 81). 


Le forme della referenza definita e della referenza indefinita (quest'ultima 
nelle due chiavi del voi e del tu) coprono la gran parte della tipologia della 
prescrizione nei Ricordi. Si vedano pero rare referenze esplicite (le prime due 
in ricordi con sapore machiavelliano): 


Guardinsi e principi (130) 
Avvertino e principi (203)° 
non dichino adunche gli uomini (129). 
Raro é pure il ricorso alla modalita deontica: 


Chi pensa al profitto suo debbe procedere (5) 


Chi le governa debbe avere (120) 


e si noti nel paragone con gli antecedenti (B 39 e Q?-B 22) come questa forma 
si cristallizzi solo nell’ultima stesura. Nel ricordo 26 la forma personale del ver- 
bo: “Gli uomini doverrebbono” sostituisce il “Si doverria” degli antecedenti A 
61 e B 86. Nell’enunciato assertivo che conclude il ricordo 127: “Pero uno 
capitano buono non facilmente si invilisce o essalta” é percepibile una forza 
deontica (un buon capitano non deve avvilirsi 0 esaltarsi facilmente). 

Frequenti gli asserti gnomici (in forma impersonale) con funzione deontica 
o solo parenetica: 


FE dunche necessario misurare bene (106) 

Bisogna resolversi a torle (126) 

Nelle cose degli stati non bisogna tanto considerare (128) 
E’ grandissima prudenza (133) 

Non eé bene vendicarsi nome (157) 


Anzi, bisogna ricordarsi che (194) 
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Non bisogna fare cosi (213) 


Pero a laudare o riprendere gli uomini sha a guardare (216).’ 


Assai opportunamente il Fubini attrae l’attenzione sulla risolutezza con cui il 
Guicciardini simpone sulla pagina della serie C e sull’importanza che lo stru- 
mento dell’imperativo vi assume: “mutato l’ordine del ragionamento lo scrittore 
enuncia con energia all’inizio del ricordo quel che nei ricordi precedenti era la 
conclusione del suo discorso, se pure non risale a principi piu generali. . . . Egli 
predilige percio all’inizio del discorso gli imperativi che diventano uno dei modi 
stilistici dei suoi Ricordi. . . . 0 la sentenza affermativa o negativa enfaticamente 
sottolineata. . . . Cosi egli puo meglio raccogliere intorno al vero affermato gli 
argomenti che lo giustificano: il pensiero ci si presenta in sé conchiuso in ogni 
sua parte.”® 

Andranno dunque tenute presenti le affermazioni della Lugnani Scarano sulla 
natura ed i contenuti di C: “Ma cio che soprattutto appare mutato é il piano del 
discorso, piano squisitamente teorico e contemplativo. . . . adesso la riflessione 
dell’autore si sofferma con netta preferenza sui contenuti di carattere generalis- 
simo e su temi che gia per se stessi esigono un discorso che si ponga ad un ap- 
prezzabile livello teorico” (Guicciardini 4.2:295). Bisognera tuttavia rilevare 
come spesso nell’ultima stesura la forma di quei contenuti si faccia piu risoluta 
e piu risolutamente precettistica. Si paragoni il ricordo 71 dalla forte intonazione 
precettistica (“avvertite”) con gli antecedenti in cui € pura astrazione speculativa 
(A 116 e B 140). Si osservi il “Sono solito a dire che” di B 131 diventare “Ho 
detto molte volte, e € verissimo, che” in 19. Molti sono gli esempi di cautela 
dissolta: “bisognerebbe misurare molto bene sé” (B 166) diventa “E’ dunche 
necessario misurare bene le condizioni sue” (106); “non biasimo interamente la 
giustizia civile del Turco” (B 67) diventa “Io credo siano manco male le sentenze 
de’ Turchi” (209). Il passaggio da B 42, “Pit. fondamento potete fare,” a 24, 
“pero fate pit fondamento,” é uno dei pit rappresentativi di queste tendenze. 

Si vedano poi, seguendo l’indicazione del Fubini, i numerosi ricordi che nella 
serie C presentano l’imperativo in principio del discorso; e si distingua tra ricor- 
di che derivano da stesure precedenti rispetto alle quali questo incipit e novita 
stilistica (per esempio 9, 10, 11, 25, 36, 44, 86, 121, 145, 203) e ricordi 
generati in C (per esempio 42, 49, 81, 92, 116, 122, 141, 150, 151, 166, 169, 
187.5192, 193.°195,..197, 198). 

Tratto caratteristico della serie C @, assieme alla prescrizione incipitaria 
quella explicitaria in cui si trova deissi testuale: 


E questo ricordo consideratelo bene, ché tuttodi viene in fatto (116) 
E tenete a mente questo ricordo, perché molti ci errano (150) 


E questo e ricordo importante e da avvertire (162) 


Usate questo ricordo: nmvha fatto talvolta (192). 
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116, 150 e 192 presentano una struttura in cui la prescrizione apre e chiude il 
discorso. 116 mostra un’alternanza (ricorrente in molti ricordi) nella concezione 
grammaticale del destinatario: “Chi governa gli stati non si spaventi. ...E 
questo ricordo consideratelo bene.” In 150 @ invece duplicato il referente in- 
definito in chiave di voi. Particolarmente interessante il caso di 192 dove il 
discorso e rinchiuso tra due prescrizioni con deissi testuale: “Pigliate nelle fac- 
cende questa massima. . . . Usate questo ricordo.” 

L’ imperativo puo assumere quindi una funzione di sottolineatura didattica (si 
vedano, al polo opposto, prescrizioni del tipo “Pero fuggitegli come il fuoco” 
167), evidente nelle seguenti forme che caratterizzano la serie C: 


E pero chi ha a negociare con pit potenti di sé abbia sempre locchio 
a questo proverbio che a ognora viene in fatto (114) 


Abbiate per certo che (145) 
Abbiate per una massima che (169) 
Sappiate che (187). 


In questi come in altri casi di prescrizione puo prevalere un tono di solennita 
ammonitoria od uno di sollecitudine precettistica. Per meglio saggiare questa 
sollecitudine che si sviluppa nell’ultima redazione, si confronti 78 con il suo 
antecedente B 117. 


B 117.—Le medesime imprese che, fatte fuora di tempo, sono difficillime o im- 
possibile, quando sono accompagnate dal tempo e dalle occasione, sono facillime: 
e a chi le tenta fuori del tempo suo, non solo non succedono, ma si porta pericolo 
che l’averle tentate non le guasti per a quello tempo che facilmente sarebbono 
riuscite. Pero sono tenuti e savi pazienti. 


78.—Le cose medesime che, tentate in tempo, sono facile a riuscire, anzi caggiono 
quasi per loro medesime, tentate innanzi al tempo, non solo non riescono allora, 
ma ti tolgono ancora spesso quella facilita che avevano di riuscire al tempo suo: 
pero non correte furiosi alle cose, non le precipitate, aspettate la sua maturita, la 
sua stagione. 


Lultima stesura, rispetto a B, antepone la prospettiva del successo a quella 
dell’insuccesso e rincalza parenteticamente con il senso di una vicenda di com- 
pimento spontaneo (“anzi caggiono quasi per loro medesime”). L’equilibrio 
dichiarativo-definitorio di B viene infranto dalle tre successive ondate impera- 
tive (“non correte . . . non le precipitate . . . aspettate”). Il ricordo acquista 
colore (“furiosi”) mentre assume una forma precettistica a cul l’asindeto e la cor- 
rezione lessicale (“la sua maturita, la sua stagione”) aumentano la risonanza di 
parlato e affidano una nota quasi accorata. Anche in 182 e 215 il ricordo ripudia 
lastrazione definitoria degli antecedenti per assumere forme e ritmi di sollecitu- 
dine precettistica.!° 

Al termine di questa nota, con la quale speriamo di avere almeno indicato una 
direzione di ricerca, sara opportuno riassumere in forma sintetica premesse e 
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conclusioni. 1) Nei Ricordi del Guicciardini si dispiega il lavoro di una forma 
mentale precettistica; 2) in quest’opera che si presenta “sotto forma di consigli” 
le numerosissime formule prescrittive sono tratto stilistico caratterizzante; 3) la 
prescrizione si organizza in un complesso sistema espressivo in cui si distin- 
guono diverse concezioni grammatticali del destinatario (si € diviso in referenza 
definita, indefinita ed esplicita) e diverse funzioni dell’imperativo (dalla sot- 
tolineatura didattica del tipo “Abbiate per certo che” ad una vigorosa e colorita 
esortazione alla prassi: “Pero fuggitegli come el fuoco”); 4) nella stesura finale 
vi € un incremento ed una collocazione in sede di preminenza delle prescrizioni; 
fenomeno, questo, che contribuisce a dare al pensiero di C umespressione ri- 
soluta, sicura; 5) si assiste, sempre in C, a casi di coloritura affettiva del pen- 
siero, di intenerimento del composto ragionativo di A e B; anche in quest’ambito 
lorganizzazione degli imperativi ha un ruolo importante perché conferisce una 
velatura di sollecitudine precettistica a ricordi originariamente dichiarativo- 
definitori. 


University of Pittsburgh 
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stesura C saranno citati con il solo numero arabo. 

6 Il ricordo 130 si genera in C; la prescrizione di 203 non compare negli antecedenti 
ASO eB 113: 

7 Vedi altri impieghi di bisogna: 20, 21, 41, 90, 156. 

8 M. Fubini, Studi sulla letteratura del Rinascimento, 2a. ed. (Firenze: La Nuova 
Italia, 1971), 146. 

9 Altro esempio di alternanza: “Non vi /asciate cavare di possessione . . . ma se Wi 
ti truovi drento” (84). 

10 Per la vibrazione affettiva di C, per il dinamismo ed il colore di questa sttesura, 
vedi anche le caratteristiche esclamative: “Quanto é diversa la pratica dalla teorica! quanti 
sono che intendono le cose bene, che 0 non si ricordono o non sanno metterle in atto!” 
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(35) “Quanto sono pili felici gli astrologi che gli altri uomini!” (57) “Quanto disse bene 
el filosofo: “De futuris contingentibus non est determinata veritas!” (58) “Quanto fu ac- 
commodato quello detto degli antichi: “Magistratus virum ostendit!” (163) “quante cose 
fatte sono biasimate che, se si potessi vedere quello che sarebbe se non fussino fatte, si 
loderebbono! quante pel contrario sono lodate che si biasimerebbono!” (215) (Vedi pero 
un’esclamativa a Q'-? 11; B 9.) 
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After Cardinal Bembo convinced Ariosto to use the language of Florence for 
his Furioso, Boiardo’s language, the dialect of Reggio Emilia, fell out of favor. 
Around 1530—between the second and third edition of the Furioso— Francesco 
Berni rewrote the /nnamorato, correcting almost every line. His work was printed 
only twice (1542 and 1545) before 1725, but the dictionary makers of Italy cite 
him constantly, and his version was popular in the eighteenth century. 

A jaundiced view of Boiardo’s metrical art might take the half line as his basic 
unit of composition. In his rifacimento, Berni turned these Emilian hemistiches 
into full Florentine hendecasyllables. His intended audience was more conscious 
of literary correctness, though not necessarily more cultured, than the one Boiar- 
do’s poem presumes to address. Berni also expanded prologues, interspersed the 
poem with stanzas dedicated to his own acquaintances, and eliminated some of 
Boiardo’s vigorous figures of speech. He occasionally weakened the /nnamorato’s 
allegory. His version is more grave than the original. 

Although in its first fifty years, without Berni’s help, Boiardo’s popular poem 
went through over a dozen printings, devotees of Berni suggest that Boiardo was 
a rapid, careless writer with an underdeveloped vocabulary and an overly large 
supply of all-purpose adjectives and stock phrases. With his padded lines and 
endless epithets, writing “the day and the sun rose” instead of “the sun rose” or 
“brave Orlando” instead of “Orlando,” Boiardo used more unnecessary words 
than any other major poet. His basic unit of composition was the line. Boiardo’s 
stanzas may be unified blocks of action, but they are rarely complex syntactic 
units. Boiardo is indifferent in his use of indicative and subjunctive, and he shifts 
tense constantly. Berni’s corrections, it is said, make the Jnnamorato readable, 
bringing it up to Cinquecento standards. 

H. F. Woodhouse is, he admits, in the Berni camp, but he is a clear-sighted 
critic, an excellent linguist (insofar as I am capable of judging), and a witty 
writer who manages to turn what is really a list of paired lines, here Boiardo, 
there Berni’s correction, into a masterful tour of both poets’ art. In one of his 
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footnotes to his 1830 edition of Boiardo, Sir Anthony Panizzi complained that 
most people who talk about Boiardo never read him. Woodhouse seems to have 
visited every nook and cranny in both texts, Boiardo’s and Berni’s. 

His book Language and Style in a Renaissance Epic: Berni’s Corrections to 
Boiardo’s “Orlando Innamorato” is arranged first by the topics of phonology, 
morphology, grammar, syntax, versification, and lexis, and then in three chap- 
ters that require more critical insight —“Cliché,” “Propriety,” and “The Mechanics 
of Reconstruction.” Woodhouse acknowledges his debts to Mengaldo and Rohlfs, 
but, as far as I know, most of his analysis is new. 

Woodhouse has an amazing ability to spot echoes from Petrarch and Pulci, 
and he recognizes Boiardo’s gallicisms. The worst mistake one can make is to 
assume that Boiardo’s phrases must mean exactly what their equivalents mean 
in Dante, say, or Boccaccio. He has read the romances that Boiardo’s vocabulary 
and style so often echoes. 

His slightly inflated style often obtains its humor at Boiardo’s expense, some- 
thing that might put off a beginner, but the specialist will delight in Woodhouse’s 
facility of phrase, as when he calls attention to Boiardo’s “redundant use of 
autonomastic designation to recapitulate a given subject” (138). This happens to 
be one of Boiardo’s most engaging traits; I hope that the word “redundant” will 
not be taken as pejorative. 

Woodhouse proves his thesis, that Berni was methodical in his corrections, 
that his corrections represent a “deliberate stylistic choice” (138). In general 
Berni had a keen sense of what was correct, but sometimes Boiardo’s individual 
genius grew on him. He stops correcting avante (34), for example, and he ceases 
to reject the epithet franco (131). He does not correct Boiardo’s shifts in tense 
unless prompted by other matters. 

My objections are few. Woodhouse does not refer to Elissa Weaver's recent 
work on the state of Berni’s text, or explain why it was only printed twice in 
the sixteenth century, when editions of Boiardo were appearing every few years. 
I myself don’t see Boiardo’s line “Ove la batte onde e il mare al basso” as an 
explicit hendiadys (73); rather, it seems a case of verbal ellipsis. And I think 
“foresta,” meaning countryside, may not be an “extravagant” case of “transfer- 
ence of meaning” (145), but a reflection of the medieval practice of referring 
to the site of a pas darmes, or Round Table, as a forest (see Roger Sherman 
Loomis, “Chivalric and Dramatic Imitations of Arthurian Romance,” in Medieval 
Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1939], I:79-97). Finally, his book leaves out much valuable insight into Berni’s 
craft that appeared in his own earlier article “Towards a Reassessment of Berni’s 
Rifacimento,” Italian Studies 35(1980):31-51. Perhaps he is holding back until 
he publishes the second half of the Cambridge dissertation from the first half of 
which this study derives. I look forward to it. This published portion is brilliant. 

An essayistic approach to the same subject is Elissa Weaver’s article, “Erotic 
Language and Imagery in Francesco Berni’s Rifacimento,” MLN 99(1984):80- 
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100. Berni, she writes, “substituted sophistication for Boiardo’s self-conscious 
naiveté” (82), and like Woodhouse she insists that Berni’s changes were not ran- 
dom, but had a “common denominator.” At first it is not easy to see what this 
is, since Berni eliminated, for example, Boiardo’s quip about the “improbable 
virginity” of Fiordelisa and Doristella (II.xxii:32), but he added what Weaver 
calls “erotic innuendos,” particularly at I.iv:1 (the joke about being on top or 
underneath is made elsewhere by Boiardo, though). The explanation is that 
Berni probably follows a code of decorum, found in the De Arte Poetica of 
Marco Girolamo Vida, for example, which objects to indecency on literary 
rather than moral grounds. Moreover, Berni’s homosexuality, at odds with 
Boiardo’s taste, may have “contributed to his willingness to eliminate some of 
the more voyeuristic heterosexual scenes” (98). 

The issue still to be resolved is the final effect of Berni’s work. Did he 
transplant Boiardo’s native woodnotes wild into a hothouse, or was he a su- 
premely competent editor? I would have thought one’s answer depended on 
which poem one reads first or spends most time with, were not Weaver at once 
so expert on Berni and so sympathetic to everything important to Boiardo’s craft. 

I am probably too deeply involved with Boiardo to judge fairly, but I object 
not just to Berni’s changes, but to the echoes he loses. He seems not to have had 
much sympathy for early romances (a charge Symonds levels at Ariosto). By 
cutting the details of the physical love between Leodilla and Ordauro, one of the 
examples Weaver mentions, he loses a biblical echo (which Boiardo probably 
picked up from a collection of sententious sayings such as the Fiore di virti): 
Leodilla’s first sexual experience is like eating bitter fruit (I.xxii:26), an inver- 
sion of Song of Songs 2:3, “I sat down under his shadow with great delight, and 
his fruit was sweet to my taste.” In Weaver's other important example of sexual 
censorship, Berni chops up the consummation of Brandimarte and Fiordelisa. 
Why, if the line “ciascadun havia due lengue in boca” was decorous enough for 
Ariosto to borrow it (Furioso vii.29), did Berni find it inappropriate? And who 
can say what is lost when Berni fails to tell us that the couple made love six 
times? Is it important that Morgana gives Aridano six times his opponent's 
strength to trap Orlando (II.vii:46), or that Brandimarte hurls down the giants 
who guard Febosilla six times (II.xxv:36)? Any loss of detail does some harm 
to Boiardo’s poem. 

It is intriguing that Berni is nowhere mentioned in Riccardo Bruscagli’s 
Stagioni della civilta estense, a masterful survey of the major works of literature 
produced at the Este court of Ferrara between the time of Leonello and Alfonso 
II, all the more so because Bruscagli has read so widely: discussing Boiardo and 
Ariosto, he shows a firm grasp of the continuations by Agostini and Raffaele 
da Verona as well as the Mambriano of Cieco da Ferrara; his discussion of G. 
B. Giraldo Cinthio covers the poet’s work as well as the vast critical discussion 
produced by Cinquecento theorists. Bruscagli’s book collects five previously 
published essays —the title essay, “ ‘Ventura’ e ‘inchiesta’ fra Boiardo e Ariosto,” 
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“La corte in scene: Genes politica della tragedia ferrarese,” “G. B. Giraldi: 
comico, satirico, tragico,” and “I] campo cristiano nella ‘Liberata’ ”—and adds 
a new piece on the /nnamorato, “Il ‘romanzo’ padano di Matteo Maria Boiardo.” 
The concentration on Ferrara naturally rules out Berni as a primary object of 
investigation, but Bruscagli also has a deep appreciation for what he calls “la 
koine cavalleresca italica francoveneta” (35), the diction Boiardo deliberately 
chose for his masterpiece after the “levigatezza formale” and “assidua politura 
toscana” of the Amorum Libri (77). In fact, “la semantica ‘vuota’ del cantare e 
attaccata verso dopo verso da un linguaggio che all’opposto trasmoda nell’iper- 
realismo, si che il persistere del gergo canterino, come I’uso di voces mediae 
(quali adatto, arguto, saldo, e cosi via), le rime facili, le ‘fodere’ aggettivali e 
appositive, non devono affatto essere interpretate come indizi di stanchezza oc- 
casionale o di costituzionale sciatteria dell’esecutore, ma vanno percepite entro 
un sistema oppositivo, vanno riguardate come elemento funzionale all interno di 
una partitura sottoposta a continue e violente divaricazioni stilistiche” (48). 

Set against the political context outlined in the book’s first essay, these ex- 
cerpts from “II ‘romanzo’ padano” demonstrate that Boiardo’s world of chivalry 
was not an evasion of reality, but the product of one who was an artist as well 
as a man Bruscagli calls a “laborioso e sperimentato amministratore” (19). 

The essays on Giraldi also develop a political background (Bruscagli dis- 
cusses the possibility that the Orbecche was meant to comment on the court of 
Ferrara) and a literary panorama. He shows that, with Aristotle at hand, Giraldi 
rediscovered tragedy (Orbecche 1541), invented tragicomedy (Altile 1543), 
recovered satire (Egle 1545), reanimated comedy (Eudemoni 549) and provided 
theoretical support for his work in his prologues and Discorsi. His criteria for 
genre tended to be the social station of the characters involved; the level of their 
diction followed. 

Giraldi’s capacity for inserting abstract debate into his plays kept them on the 
windy side of the law; there was no possibility of mistaking the Persian court 
of Orbecche for Ferrara’s. The Christian camp in Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata, 
Bruscagli argues, has a similar function. Void of description, not lyric but meant 
to convey a Homeric, epic quality in contrast to the romance periphery of the 
poem’s geography, the Christian camp outside the walls of Jerusalem is a place 
of rhetoric—a stage, a pulpit, a blank screen with no preconceived meaning. 

In all his essays, which form a surprisingly unified book about literature and 
Ferrara, Bruscagli is learned and convincing. A typescript of his essay “ “Ven- 
tura’ e ‘inchiesta’ fra Boiardo e Ariosto,” which I read almost ten years ago, in- 
fluenced my thinking then, and it remains fresh today. 


Charles Stanley Ross 
Purdue University 
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Founded by Mario Marti 
and Aldo Vallone 


Milella Editore, Lecce (Italy) 


A new series directed by Mario Marti, Universita di Lecce; 
Aldo Vallone, Universita di Napoli; Dino S. Cervigni, 
University of Notre Dame; Paolo Cherchi, University of Chicago. 


The Collezione di studi e testi, published by Milella Editore in Lecce 
and founded by Mario Marti, “Ordinario” of Italian Literature at the 
University of Lecce, and by Aldo Vallone, “Ordinario” of Italian 
Literature at the University of Naples, intends to establish and develop 
direct relationships between scholars of Italian and foreign literatures 
in Italy and the United States of America. To this purpose, the 
founders of the Collezione are now joined by two American scholars, 
namely, Dino Cervigni and Paolo Cherchi, respectively professors of 
Italian Literature at the University of Notre Dame and at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The Collezione, which already comprises many 
volumes, will continue to serve the interests of scholars according to 
the commendable way followed thus far and will remain firmly an- 
chored in the most rigorous methodological and scientific scholarship. 
The new series, which welcomes volumes written either in Italian or in 
English, will be presented in a new, attractive format. 


First volume in English: 
Christopher Kleinhenz. The Early Italian Sonnet: The First Century 
(1220-1321) (forthcoming, 1985). 


For inquiries and manuscripts, address either editor in America. 
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